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HOME ECONOMICS AND THE NEW SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


D EZ - OR many years home economists 
have been preaching—perhaps 
unconsciously—a philosophy of 
is family life and family living 
which might well be extended to a wider 
field. 

Most of us admit that Western civiliza- 
tion stands at the fork of the road. Our old 
economic pathway has ended. We face 
three trails to the future. In Europe some 
have chosen the extreme left and are ex- 
perimenting with a society based upon the 
principles of communism; others have 
chosen the extreme right, walking down it 
backwards with their eyes on the past, their 
leaders struggling to retain for themselves 
the special privileges which they have en- 
joyed in the “good old days.” 

With our traditions of individualism and 
of democracy, with our developed mechani- 
cal scheme of production and our surplus 
economy we are not historically nor tem- 
peramentally likely to choose the left. And 
the women, at least, seeing where Fascism 
has placed their sisters, will hardly choose 
the right. 

We seem to be taking the middle road 
and, except for small minorities, our dis- 
cussions center on whether we will travel 
the future on the extreme right edge, the 
extreme left edge, or on the more or less 
exact center of this middle road. 
Whichever of the three minor decisions 
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we make, a new outlook and a new goal in 
our economic life is necessary if we are to 
make headway. And women have a pe- 
culiar responsibility in the new social order. 
We are not so tied to the past as are men. 
We have not been so much a’ part of the 
ruling and privileged groups directing big 
business. The philosophy behind the re- 
covery program is more women’s philoso- 
phy than men’s and even more the philoso- 
phy of the home economist who has been 
teaching a forward-looking interpretation 
of family life. If we examine closely, we 
will find that the underlying philosophy of 
the new social order has the same basis as 
that which our home economics leaders 
have been teaching. This lays upon home 
economists the responsibility of making this 
philosophy clearer both in classroom teach- 
ing and in community work. 

Home economists have for the past dec- 
ade and more been pointing out that in our 
family life we could ‘‘do”’ much better than 
we could “think.” Our household skills 
were better taught and better executed in 
practical living after school than were fam- 
ily relationships and child development. 

The same is true in the world outside. 
We learned to produce and to produce well, 
but we did not think and therefore did not 
realize that we were trying to complete one 
of the greatest industrial revolutions in his- 
tory without changing our social habits. 
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We forgot that society cannot advance in 
one phase of life and let others lag far be- 
hind and yet maintain equilibrium. Home 
economists have not suggested that we put 
oil-burning furnaces, electric refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, and other modern devices 
into crumbling ruins or antiquated dwell- 
ings; and yet that is what we have done in 
our economic order—tried to fit our indus- 
trial high-powered machinery into an out- 
moded dwelling of distribution, social habits, 
and philosophy. 

Nature is just as generous today as in 
1928; our factories are as numerous and as 
well equipped; man is as well endowed; but 
we are all too poor to buy what others pro- 
duce because they are too poor to buy what 
we can offer. We can make, but we have 
not learned what to do with the things 
made. We do not know how to apply them 
to best fill social needs. 

The emphasis has been upon making 
things, not upon the use of things; upon 
profit, not upon value; upon wealth, not 
welfare. Contrast the discussions on home 
management. There interest has centered 
on the use of things. We have been taught 
that a house should be furnished with ar- 
ticles of real use to the family, not cluttered 
up with things just for the sake of having a 
lot of them. Again, home economists have 
been interested in the quality of things and 
in enabling the consumer to know quality. 
This is exemplified in the work of the com; 
mittees on standardization of consumers’ 
goods, the work for the food and drug bill. 

Home economics has asked as concerns 
household activity—to what end? For 
what is the article being made? What is 
its value to the family? Each activity has 
had to be justified not for itself alone but in. 
relative terms. From the point of view of 


the family welfare should the homemaker 
devote her time to this special activity 
rather than to some other? There is no 
overproduction in the well-managed house- 
hold. Can you imagine a pantry loaded 
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down with cream puffs (because the home- 
maker had a fine electrical whipper and 
liked to use it to capacity) but with no 
plain bread because, in the orgy of making 
cream pufis, it had not occurred to anyone 
that next morning toast for breakfast would 
be highly desirable and no one would want 
cream puffs? 

Planning has been the keynote of the 
teaching in household management of 
planned menus for the week, schedules for 
general housework, carefully discussed and 
thought-out budgets. Not all households 
have followed the suggestions, but there is 
overwhelming evidence that where followed 
they have produced the desired result of a 
more smoothly-flowing household economy. 
Why then, if such planning is essential in a 
small unit like the household, has it not been 
clear that it was vital in our huge economic 
organization? 

Again, in household planning it is the 
long-time point of view which is stressed. 
Many clothing budgets are developed upon 
a three-year basis, household furnishings 
budgets upon a three- or five-year plan, 
home ownership on a twelve-year plan. 
Why should the same idea not be applied, 
for example, to public building and public 
works—a long-time plan formulated and 
put into operation as needed? 

Further, we have been taught that the 
family must run the budget, not the budget 
the family. If changes in plans are neces- 
sary to meet a new situation we must be 
ready for them. Borrowing is approved for 
constructive purposes—to educate a promis- 
ing child, to gain health. Budget experts 
teach us to provide so far as possible for 
emergencies, but we don’t believe a family 
should go into a panic if the budget will not 
balance over a particular year when, per- 
haps, there has been illness or several 
children have been in college. Borrowing 
is permissible, if for a purpose which could 
be called an investment and if definite plans 
are possible for clearing off the debt in the 
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future. Could not this situation be paral- 
leled in our governmental budgets, particu- 
larly in our state and local government? 
Is not public education as good an invest- 
ment for the nation, the state, the city, or 
the county as for the family? 

Again, budget experts tell the homemaker 
that her spending must be intelligent; it 
must be rational. She must buy commodi- 
ties which are the best procurable at the 
price she can pay; she must buy what best 
fulfills the family wants, spending on goods 
in order of relative importance of family 
needs. And many add, her spending must 
be social, only commodities made under con- 
ditions fair to the workers being purchased. 
These same ideas should be extended to 
public spending, and the governmental 
agencies should be urged to do more in giv- 
ing to the public information on commod- 
ities, standards, and qualities. The move- 
ment is under way and home economists 
will continue to urge its development. 

In family relationships the importance of 
group discussions has been stressed. The 
homemaker has been urged not to carry on 
alone but to have the family plan as a unit, 
think out goals and ideals together. The 
recovery program is applying the same 
thought to our industrial system. Capital 
and labor are brought together; the many 
plants and organizations are allowed, en- ‘ 
couraged, even required to work out plans. 
for the whole industry rather than each 
holding itself apart in antagonistic com- 
petition with all others. The consumer has 
been declared a shareholder to be considered 
in this planning, and while to date the con- 
sumer has been very much of a minority 
shareholder, a larger vote may be waiting. 

Just as our emotional interdependence 
in the family has been recognized, so must 
our economic interdependence in the world 
at large. We realize that individuals in a 
family suffer or prosper together, that the 
behavior of one, especially poor behavior, 
has an influence on all. We teach that the 
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individuals must have interests in common, 
must share benefits and detriments. Slowly 
we are learning that the same situation 
holds true in our economic life. With our 
large-scale quantity production, with our 
close urban living, our specialized labor, our 
rapid communication, no one group can be 
independent of the rest. We go up and 
down together. We must all prosper if any 
are to prosper long and steadily. There is 
as much need for mutual understanding and 
for cooperation in the world outside as there 
is within the family circle. 

In child care and development, in nu- 
trition and all health work the home econ- 
omist has taught the greater value of pre- 
ventive than of remedial measures. That 
preventive work pays is a commonplace so- 
far as the family is concerned. Why should 
it not apply to the larger group? We know 
it does in public health, why not in eco- 
nomic health, in attacking such problems 
as unemployment by means of public work 
programs and insurance, for example, rather 
than by charity and relief? 

We have not thought of the individuals in 
the family group as each being a self-suffici- 
ent unit so far as property is concerned; yet 
we still talk and act as if we recognized the 
self-sufficing, independent man with his 


- property which concerns no one else. This 


concept of almost absolute personal and 
property rights is rapidly losing validity for 
the life of today. The whole concept of ab- 
solute individuals with absolute rights and 
with contractual powers of forming fully de- 
fined external relations has broken down. 
As many economists have been saying, 
the American corporation has ceased to be 
a private business device and has become an 
institution. The individual owner is stead- 


ily being lost in the huge industrial organi- 
zations. Professor Berle states that perhaps 
two-thirds of the individual wealth of the 
country has been transferred from indi- 
vidual owners to ownership by the larger 
financial corporations, and Professor Ripley 
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has shown how small a number of powerful 
individuals control those leviathan corpora- 
tions. This divorce of ownership from 
control almost necessarily involves a new 
form of economic organization in society. 

The real question which the recovery 
program is facing is in whose interest should 
the great quasi-public corporations be oper- 
ated? In other words, who should receive 
the profits of industry? Traditionally it 
is the stockholders. In many cases, recent 
investigations show it has been the manag- 
ing and controlling group. What of the 
other parties to the problem—labor and 
the consumer? If in the family all mem- 
bers of the group are to cooperate and to 
share, why not in the larger economic 
group? 

The successful family isa democracy. In 
all child development plans, in budget dis- 


cussions we see this idea. Notsovery long - 
ago, as time goes, the patriarch was the . 


head of his household. The family was an 
autocracy, sometimes benevolent, some- 
times not. Now, in accepted theory at 
least, and most often in practice, the family 
is a democracy, father, mother, and chil- 
dren all taking part in the planning. The 
family council, cooperative relationships, 
mutual understanding in a democratic 
group, why should such goals be limited to 
the small family circle? 

The successful homemaker is one who is 
wise in dealing with human relations, skill- 
ful in financial management, dexterous in 
her skills or able to plan and direct the work 
of others who are; she has a worthwhile 
philosophy of life and a carefully thought 
out goal for her family. Is not this likewise 
a description of the worthy citizen? 

The goal for our families has been some 
security, the ability to educate the children, 
to live at the level of our close associates, to 
save a little, to provide a well-rounded, 
happy, and worth-while life for the family 
members. Why does this not fit as a goal 
for the larger social unit? 
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In a study of successful families the pres- 
ent writer concluded that the successful fam- 
ily is one in which rights of the individyal 
are recognized; where each member has the 
opportunity to develop to the best of his 
ability; where interests are broad and varied 
and some are shared; where there is coopera- 
tion and mutual sharing of joys, sorrows, 
and responsibilities; where there is love; 
where the individual members are frank 
but where frankness is tempered with re- 
spect, tact, understanding, and _ insight; 
where tolerance is an outstanding trait; 
where there is affection; where the parents 
work in close harmony and are equal part- 
ners in direction and management of the 
family, and have the necessary knowledge 
to direct and manage. Could this not serve 
as a description of a successful economic 


_community? 


The home economist can do more than 
see the extension of her philosophy into the 


‘larger world. She can show the homemaker 


that she must work for this extension. The 


‘home is the hub of our social life; the rim is 
made up of the governmental and economic 


agencies upon which the world goes around; 


‘but the essential spokes are the intelligent 


individuals who see the entire picture, who 


._know how to coordinate the parts into a uni- 


fied and synthesized whole, and how to 
make the rim run in a direction which will 
not be detrimental to the hub. So many 
of the old home activities are now trans- 
ferred to public agencies that homemaking 
women must be interested in public affairs. 
Somewhere, that great philosopher Jus- 
tice Holmes has said: “Your business as 
thinkers is to make plainer the way from 
something to the whole of things; to show 
the rational connection between your fact 
and the frame of the universe.”’ Our fact 
as home economists is this philosophy and 
technic of group living in the family, and 
our task is to show its rational connection 
with the philosophy and technic of the 
larger economic group we call society. 


REAPPRAISING VALUES IN HOME ECONOMICS! 
ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 


PPRAISALS and reappraisals 
are essential to social progress. 
They help us to determine what 

is still treasured simply because 
of traditions and what because of real worth. 
They stimulate research and suggest ways 
and means for applying the findings. They 
aid in setting up new or modified procedures 
for the attainment of existing or new goals 
and for determining how best to make suc- 
ceeding appraisals. 

A few years ago when this country was on 
what seemed to be the crest of a wave of 
great prosperity, nobody worried much 
about the procedure by which the prosper- 
ity had come to pass, so long as each had a 
place somewhere on the crest. But more 
recently when the prosperity wave has re- 
ceded and more people are in the trough 
than on the crest, some sort of reckoning is 
demanded. This demand has gone so far 
as to make this a veritable day of reapprais- 
als in every line of effort and of reprisals 
in many. Here even the national govern- 
ment is taking a hand, and on the basis of 
its own or other reappraisals is setting up 
so much machinery to make amends that 
most of the letters in the alphabet appear in 
the abbreviations of the titles used to save 
time and breath. 

No public institution can escape reap- 
praisals, certainly not one that has to do 
with education. The free public schools on 
which our country has relied for the educa- 
tion of its youth and latterly its adults 
must undergo the test and justify their ex- 


' Abbreviated from a paper presented at the 
Cleveland meeting of the Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics, National Educa- 
tion Association, February 24, 1934. 


istence as a public responsibility for which 
everyone is taxed and in the business of 
which, as a result, everyone has the right 
to a voice. 

And such educational appraisals will deal 
more and more with the newer subjects that 
have become somewhat recently a part of 
the public school curriculum. The public 
accepts without question the value of teach- 
ing the three R’s. While the people may 
not be agreed that the outcomes of such 
teaching are satisfactory or the methods 
used always effective, there is agreement 
that illiteracy is obnoxious to society and 
that people should be taught to read, write, 
and do simple computations. But there 
are still some questions asked by the public 
as to the place in the school curriculum of 
the newer subjects such as art, music, 
drama, and home economics. 

For home economics, many of these ques- 
tions are not justified, and one of the fine 
outcomes of the depression has been the 
awakening of the public to this fact and to 
a realization of the splendid contribution 
home economics is really making to home 
and family, and to the further fact that this 
program has probably rendered one of the 
greatest services of any single agency in 
this economic and social crisis. It has 
shown families how to use their limited re- 
sources effectively by reducing expendi- 
tures and still maintaining good health 
standards with even more satisfactory home 
life and relationships. It has assumed large 
responsibility for seeing that children of de- 
pendent families are provided with ade- 
quate school lunches. It has pointed the 
way to girls and women, and in many in- 
stances to boys and men, for making per- 
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manent the new ideas developed through 
the educational program forced by the 
“hard times.” If we read the signs of 
the times aright, homemaking education 
will occupy a place of no less importance 
in the recovery period. And I apprehend 
a day when entire generations will arise 
and call home economics leaders and 
teachers blessed, not only for their great 
service in social crises, but for their 
courage, perseverance, sympathetic under- 
standing, industry, self-improvement at 
great sacrifice, unselfishness, and outstand- 
ing devotion at all times to the cause for 
which they stand. 

Some of the questions of values in home 
economics that arise in the minds of the 
public have already arisen in our own minds 
and do have justification, especially in re- 
gard to certain facts or conditions that are 
being constantly brought more vividly to 
the front through certain social trends. 
Five of these seem worth special mention. 
& 1. The first of these is the lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of both professionals and 
laymen of such considerations as: 


A. The social significance of homes and of family 
life and of homemaking as measured by population 
and employment figures. The United States Census 
advises that 97.6 per cent of the total population 
live in private households and that 28,400,000 are 
engaged in the vocation of homemaking. This is 
almost three times the number of women listed as 
gainfully employed in all other occupations; double 
the number of men and women engaged in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, which are 
listed as employing 14,250,000 people; almost three 
times the number of agriculturists; four times the 
number of those engaged in trades; nine times the 
number engaged in the professions; and over six 
times the number in domestic and personal service 
or in transportation and communication. 

B. The social value of the intelligent consumer in a 
country where the housewife is the leading consumer. 
It is estimated that when our annual income approx- 
imates $75,000,000,000 the women, of whom more 
than 50 per cent are homemakers and practically all 
identified with home and family life, are responsible 
for the expenditure of some $32,000,000,000 or 42 
per cent of the total. And it is further estimated 
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that the expenditure of a goodly part of the re- 
mainder is influenced by women. We must, there- 
fore, accept the fact that expenditures by these 
28,000,000 homemakers are a controlling influence 
in the economic and social order for good or bad, 
and hence that they should be made wisely. Not 
only do they influence standards of living, but they 
influence production by determining to a great 
extent the kind and quality of products to be made. 

As more products are available, the number and 
variety of products purchased for the home increases 
and the homemakers’ purchasing problem becomes 
more complex. Food, clothing, household equip- 
ment and services are increasingly available. The 
content of homemaking courses must be adjusted 
to these changes. Foods formerly prepared in the 
home now can be and are purchased. The value 
of bakery goods sold increased 375 per cent in the 
twenty years from 1909 to 1929; the value of cloth- 
ing and knit goods manufactured increased 400 per 
cent; of electrical household equipment, 4200 per 
cent. Expenditures for laundry service increased 
110 per cent in the ten-year period 1919 to 1929, 
while the number of wage-earners in cleaning and 
dyeing establishments increased 220 percent. The 
factors to consider in determining whether to take 
advantage of these services or to continue to carry 
on the activity in the home, and if the former, what 
standards to expect and how to choose those 
agencies or products which will be most satisfactory, 
are problems demanding wise judgment and much 
information which is not always easy to obtain. 
The matter is made infinitely more complex by the 
increase in sales pressure brought to bear on the 
homemaker. The number of retail dealers in- 
creased 126 per cent from 1920 to 1930; of sales 
persons 182 per cent; while advertising expenditures 
increased from a few million dollars in 1909 to 
$1,800,000,000 in 1929. The largest advertiser in 
30 periodicals in 1915 spent $738,000, while in 1930 
the largest advertiser in these same periodicals 
spent $3,789,000. Unfortunately, much of this 
advertising is inadequate, some of it is unreliable, 
and much of it is confusing. It is essential for the 
consumer to have an adequate background of 
accurate information to judge what to do in the 
light of all this pressure for the sale of products. 

C. The fact that incomes produced by the head of the 
household are no longer commensurate with the needs 
and desires of the family. Making both ends meet 
is an increasingly difficult problem for the home- 
maker, not only because more products and services 
are to be purchased but also because the younger 
members of the family assist less and less in earning 
the family income and the annual earnings of a 
large proportion of families are below what is 
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necessary for maintaining a satisfactory standard of 
living. Moreover, the irregularity of employment, 
due to shifts in occupations, seasonal employment, 
and depressions, have consequences requiring major 
adjustments in family life. That privation and 
suffering may not become too great, homemakers 
must be prepared to make these adjustments. 
Some homemakers have tried to assist in meeting 
such economic problems of the family by carrying 
a wage-earning job in addition to homemaking. 
Some of this has been wage-earning outside the 
home, and some has been the keeping of lodgers or 
the making of salable products in the home. In 
such situations the returns from no subject taught 
in the public schools can be more quickly turned to 
money account than those from the teaching of 
home economics. 


2. Difficulties in perceiving the applica- 
tion to the home of swiftemoving social and 
economic changes must also be borne in 
mind in reappraising home economics. The 
codes that are now being developed by the 
N.R.A. have several very important pro- 
visions that will seriously affect home and 
family life. Among these may be men- 
tioned: 


A. The inclusion or omission of provisions that 
would be of aid to the consumer in making her pur- 
chases. In an analysis of 150 of these codes, Alice 
Edwards, executive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association, found that 56 contain no 
provisions which deal with misrepresentation of 
commodities to consumers, or standards, or grade 
marking of commodities; 94 codes contain one or 
more clauses having to do with misrepresentation, 
grades, or standards, but of this number the clauses 
in 55 codes only forbid misrepresentations and do 
not specify that any special type-of information 
about products must be given. The other 39 codes 
have clauses which require that certain information 
be provided or which in some degree recognize 
grades and standards. Clauses on misrepresenta- 
tion vary in phrasing. Some of the codes contain 
only a brief clause listing as an unfair trade prac- 
tice ‘‘mislabeling, misbranding, and false or mis- 
leading advertising.”” Other codes include two 
clauses, one dealing specifically with false marking 
and labeling and the other with false advertising. 

B. The raising of the age of employment to 18 years 
in many occupations in which much younger people 
were hitherto employed. This is releasing from em- 
ployment a multitude of youth, many of them girls 
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and young women, who, with increased time at 
their disposal, must make new and perhaps quite 
different adjustments to home and family life. In 
a compilation of 107 codes made recently by the 
trade and industrial service of the vocational divi- 
sion of the Office of Education, 27 of which had then 
been approved by the President and 80 of which 
were in his hands for approval, 9 out of the 27 and 
39 out of the 80 have set the minimum age at 18 
years for hazardous undertakings. 

C. The elimination of all so-called “home work” 
by employees. Hitherto as we know, many factories 
and shops have permitted piece work to be carried 
on in the homes of workers, but under the New Deal 
it is probable that most of that will be denied. One 
of the 27 codes to which reference was just made, 
states positively that no home work will be allowed, 
and 3 of the 80 make similar positive statements in 
such occupations as “‘women and children’s wear,” 
“ladies handbags,” and “molding, carving, and 
turning.” In one case the statement is made that 
this does not apply to hand beading, embroidering, 
and hand knitting, but it does apply to the use of 
machines for knitting or sewing in the home. Asa 
result of these provisions, the wage-earning home- 
maker will no longer be able to supplement the 
family resources by work carried on in the home, but 
must go out to the shop or the factory for so many 
hours a day. 


3. One of our most difficult problems is 
that of distinguishing between trends that 
point to permanency and those that are tem- 
porary. In any crisis in society some of the 
new conditions are temporary symptoms; 
some are trends toward permanent change. 
If provision for the symptoms is made a 
part of education this must be regarded 
as temporary. 

4. Objectives and goals are not set up in 
terms sufficiently concrete and simple for 
the layman to understand, while our major 
objectives, common to all home economics 
education, are all too frequently not trans- 
lated in terms of local needs and conditions. 

5. Measurements have not yet been devel- 
oped of a type to test the effectiveness of the 
instructionin terms of the objectives. When 
home economics instruction was confined 
largely to the acquiring of information and 
skills, it was not so difficult to set up tests 
to measure the results of the instruction, 
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but with the increasing emphasis on the 
management of time, money, and effort, on 
child development and family relationships, 
the setting up of measurements has become 
a great problem. We shall never be able 
adequately to reappraise values in home 
economics until objectives and measure- 
ments are set up together. It is question- 
able whether definite objectives in home 
economics instruction or in any type of edu- 
cation should be set up unless there are 
measurements by which to ascertain the ef- 
fectiveness of the procedures to attain these 
goals. 

According to Dr. Ralph Tyler of Ohio 
State University, in determining objectives 
for a particular unit or course we should 
check their adequacy by such questions as: 


Are all important ones included? 

Are those objectives that do not commonly 
develop together listed separately? 

Are they stated in terms of desired results? 


We should then set up testing situations 
that would give evidence of achievements of 
pupils and check these as follows: 


Does the situation give opportunity for the 
pupil to show achievement of objectives 
desired? 

Is an adequate sample of situations represent- 
ing the objectives provided? 

Does the situation provide equal opportunity 
for all pupils to show achievements? 

Can the situation be administered for all pupils? 


Then a plan should be made for recording 
pupil responses and evaluating them by 
such questions as: 


How can the pupil responses be given numeri- 
cal evaluation? 

How can they be evaluated so as to eliminate 
individual prejudices? 

How can they be evaluated in fine enough units 
to give exact measurements? 


And last, more practical tests must be 
devised for each of those which are too diffi- 
cult to use in classroom or require too much 
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time on the part of the teacher—in short, 
are impracticable to administer. 
Reappraisal of values in home economics 
at the present time on the basis of the fore- 
going would lead us to raise these questions: 


1. Are we making our pupils, both youth and 
adult, intelligent emissaries to shape public opinion 
regarding the great importance and significance of 
homes and family life in our nation? 

2. Are we giving adequate training for intelli- 
gent consumption to those who control the expendi- 
tures of our national income? And are we, while 
giving this training, stressing consumption to the 
exclusion of production and distribution? When 
production and distribution held sway in the coun- 
try, the consumers’ interests suffered. It would be 
just as bad in this rise of interest in the consumer 
to make consumption the one controlling element 
in economic life, and in comparison lessen the im- 
portance of production and distribution. We must 
learn to work with producers and distributors if we 
expect to arrive at intelligent consumption. 

3. Are we making our pupils aware, as occasion 
may demand, of the ways and means for turning 
their home economics education to money account, 
and aiding those who will be on payrolls later, as 
most of them will, to recognize special abilities and 
aptitudes that have been brought to light in certain 
phases of the home economics work? 

4. Are we noting the provisions of the N.R.A. 
codes that will affect the families from the stand- 
point of goods on the market, age of employment, 
and possibilities of home work? 

5. Are we cooperating with those who are train- 
ing girls and women for wage-earning, in an en- 
deavor to make each group more conscious of the 
other’s goals and thus to develop programs in both 
groups that will enable the girls and women in our 
classes to be better prepared for the dual vocation 
many of them will be called upon to follow? 

6. Are we developing criteria that will assist us 
in determining what home economics content should 
be continued and what should be eliminated in light 
of social needs and demands? There is nothing 
sacred about content. It is a factor in education 
to be continued or to be dropped according to the 
ease with which it functions and the service it ren- 
ders in attaining goals. 

7. Are we setting up the ends for which we are 
teaching in such terms that the patrons of the school 
may understand what to look for in and expect from 
their children as a result of this type of education? 

8. Are we experimenting in an effort to set up 
the type of measurements that will indicate even 
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crudely the results of our instruction in the more 
intangible fields where we are attempting to estab- 
lish abilities that are not strictly information and 
skill but have to do with judgment and behavior? 


Some one asks, ‘‘When should we make 
appraisals?” 

When I was a girl we had a regular time 
for house cleaning. It was seasonal. The 
home was upset from top to bottom. 
Everyone was uncomfortable. The men 
spent as little time as possible in the house 
where everything was chaos for several 
days. Many of these repairs and renova- 
tions were made for the sake of the things 
renovated and repaired as well as for the 
welfare of the family. They could well have 
been disposed of when discovered or soon 
thereafter, but they were postponed until 
the regular house-cleaning time. By this 
postponement some had gone beyond re- 
pair and needed definite replacement, whil 
others could have given greater services 
through earlier attention. Now these ory 
gies are largely matters of the past. The 
daily upkeep of the home is the practice. 
This house-cleaning simile is not inappli- 
cable to appraisals and reappraisals in busi- 
ness, education, and other fields of endeavor. 
There are formal and informal appraisals. 
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The latter should be a part of the daily 
thinking and observing. The former should 
come at such times as the informal apprais- 
als dictate. By being daily conscious of 
results so far as it is possible in short periods 
of time, the demand for a formal appraisal 
will be more readily apparent. Both are 
needed. The informal one is a daily guide. 

If we who are in large measure responsible 
for the success of the home economics edu- 
cation enterprise make simple informal ap- 
praisals daily, keeping in mind as far as 
humanly possible, not only social and eco- 
nomic changes, but the great underlying 
causes for these changes, we shall always 
be a step in advance of the public. And 
if in making such appraisals and reapprais- 
als we invite the cooperation of laymen, our 
returns may be more accurate and helpful. 
Indeed, if for every home economics educa- 
tion enterprise we enlisted the aid of a local 
advisory committee of able homemaking 
and business personnel, we should have con- 
stant guidance in keeping our programs in 
line with social and economic developments, 
and for checking up results not only on re- 
turns from an educational point of view, but 
for getting those returns translated into 
their utility and service to society. 


PATTERNS OF FOOD EXPENDITURES IN HOME 
MANAGEMENT HOUSES AT MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


JULIA POND AND IRMA H. GROSS 


ECORDS of food expenditures 
i kept at the home management 

XZ] houses of Michigan State Col- 
4 lege during the period 1922- 
1933 were studied to see what patterns of 
expenditure they represented. The groups 
in residence were composed of from six to 
eight senior home economics students and 
one faculty member, and thus were not 
typical family groups. Their patterns of 
spending may, however, be considered to 
represent the practices of persons trained 
in nutrition. 

Three levels of living were included in the 
diets—low, medium, and high. A total of 
ninety records for each level was selected 
for use in the general study while a smaller 
number was used in a more detailed study. 
In order that samples of the different levels 
would be comparable, those chosen repre- 
sented the same seasons of the year and, 
with the exception of August, records from 
each month of the year were used. 

The cost per person per day was definitely 
set at a certain figure for each level, with a 
10 per cent leeway allowed. From 1922 
to 1929 the per capita costs were as follows: 


High level, 80 cents; actual expenditures from 
79 cents to one dollar; average 84 cents. 

Medium level, 60 cents; actual expenditures 
from 59 cents to 70 cents; average 64 cents. 

Low level, 30 cents; actual expenditures from 
27 cents to 35 cents; average 31 cents. 


The cost-of-food index for that period 
fluctuated but little, hence the data for 
those years are directly comparable. From 


1930 to 1933 the cost-of-food index was con- 
stantly decreased, and therefore the sug- 
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gested per capita costs for each level differed 
from year to year. An analysis of the al- 
lowances for 1932 and 1933 showed that 
those of the high level for both years were 
greater than the change in price level neces- 
sitated. However, this variation is perhaps 
justified by the fact that costs of luxury 
foods such as were used at this level did 
not necessarily drop as much as the more 
common foods. 

The meals were planned by the students 
and checked by the instructor. Butter was 
always included. The following typical 
menus were all for early spring: 


BREAKFASTS 


Low level: 
Oranges, oatmeal, toast, milk 
Rice, raisins, whole wheat toast, coffee 
Medium level: 
Sliced oranges, bran flakes, rye toast, milk 
Grapefruit, poached egg on shredded 
wheat biscuit, whole wheat toast, coffee 
High level: 
Fresh pineapple, rolls, rice crispies and 
cream, cocoa or coffee 
Large glass of orange juice, foamy ome- 
lette, pecan rolls, coffee or milk 


LUNCHEONS 


Low level: 

Vegetable soup, peanut and pea salad, 
whole wheat bread 

Baked beans and tomato sauce, whole 
wheat bread, baked apple, milk 

Medium level: 

Cream of tomato soup, raw spinach and 
egg sandwiches, prune and cottage 
cheese salad 

Cold boiled ham, baked sweet potato, 
rolls, fruit salad, milk 

High level: 
Creamed tuna fish and peas on toast, 
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sliced fresh tomatoes, filled cookies, 
orange egg nog 

Toasted cheese and bacon sandwiches, 
buttered baby beets, ginger ale float, 
date bars 


DINNERS 


Low level: 

Meat and vegetable pie, celery-cabbage 
salad, French dressing, baked custard, 
apricot sauce 

Carrot loaf and pea sauce, baked potato, 
cottage cheese salad, bread, plain cake, 
lemon sauce 

Medium level: 

Baked white fish, tartar sauce, riced pota- 
toes, buttered green beans, cracked 
wheat bread, orange charlotte, coffee 

Rice and meat in green pepper cases, baked 
onions, bread, cucumber salad, French- 
dressing, ice cream, tea 

High level: 

Chicken broth and wafers, leg of lamb and 
mint jelly, parsley potatoes, corn niblets, 
tiny Parker House rolls, fresh asparagus, 
salad, olives and celery, peppermint stick 
ice cream, vanilla cookies, coffee. 

Steak and mushrooms, mashed potatoes, 
fresh peas, whole wheat rolls, combina- 
tion salad, fresh strawberry pies, 
whipped cream 


Breakfast was a fairly standardized meal 
and in the three levels very similar in gen- 
eral outline. It consisted of fruit, bread- 
stuff, cereal, egg or other hot dish, and 
beverage. For all levels luncheon was a 
lighter and simpler variation of the dinner 
menu and usually consisted of a main dish, 
a salad or dessert, bread, and a beverage. 
The dinners for low level were composed 
of a meat or meat substitute dish, potatoes 
or substitute, one other vegetable or salad, 
bread, and ordinarily a dessert. The menus 
for both luncheon and dinner at medium 
and high levels did not necessarily consist of 
a greater number of dishes but instead of 
more expensive ones than those for low 
level. Always during each high-level period 
one three-course dinner was served while 
the other dinners for that level were rather 
elaborate two-course meals. 
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For the first eight years the only nutri- 
tional requirement was a pint of milk per 
person per day. In the fall of 1931 these 
additional requirements were made for each 
person per day: 2 vegetables besides pota- 
toes, 2 fruits, 1 whole grain cereal, and 1 
egg. Definite suggestions and _ require- 
ments for the three levels were also made 
in 1931. In the following lists asterisks 
indicate required foods: 


LOW LEVEL 


1. No expensive meats or fish—not many 
medium-priced ones. Use of meat ex- 
tenders and meat substitutes. 

2. Cheap fruits and vegetables. 

3. Sufficient carbohydrates to supply most of 
the calories (as by use of meat dressings 
and starch pudding). 

*4. One main dish made with cheese or cottage 
cheese. 


MEDIUM LEVEL 


1. Half of the meats or fish to be expensive 
varieties 
. More fresh fruits and vegetables. 
3. Such accessories as jellies and olives used 
occasionally. 


HIGH LEVEL 


1. More interesting breakfasts, though with 
not more than two courses. 

2. Freer though not exclusive use of expensive 
meat and fish. 

3. Canned goods of high quality only. 

4. Freer use of accessories. 

5. Unusual foods such as artichokes, imported 
cheeses, etc. 

*6. Sea food. 

*7. One three-course dinner. 


The expenditures for food were grouped 
into the six main divisions shown in the ac- 
companying table. The percentages there 
given are of food purchased and not of food 
consumed; but it should be noted that a 
check was made, which confirmed the as- 
sumption that the difference between the 
cost of food purchased and the cost of food 
consumed did not affect the percentages of 
expenditures except in the case of staples 
on the low level. Milk and cream included 
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ice cream, chocolate milk, malted milk, and, 
from September 1932 on, cheese. Meats 
etc. included all meats and fish (fresh or 
canned), fowl, nuts, eggs, and, prior to Sep- 
tember 1932, cheese. Fats included butter, 
lard, Crisco, oleomargarine, salad oil, and 
similar products. Sugars included all 
sugars, sirups, molasses, jellies, jams, and 
conserves. Under fruits and vegetables 
were listed all fruits and vegetables (fresh, 
dried, or canned), and pickles, olives, and 
potato chips. Staples included flour, baked 
goods, beverages, food accessories, in fact 
all foodstuffs not found in one of the other 


groups. 


Percentage of total food expenditure devoted to different 
groups of foods at different levels of living 


LEVEL 
FOOD GROUPS 

Low Medium | High 
per cent | percent | per cent 

Milk and cream......... 18.0 | 14.2 10.5 
21.3 | 25.1 | 29.0 
re 11.5 9.2 6.9 
ere 4.1 4.6 4.9 
Pccbctenssneseoes 13.9 | 13.5 | 14.5 
Fruits and vegetables....| 31.2 | 33.4 | 34.2 


An analysis of the food expenditures sum- 
marized in the table brought out certain 
definite trends concerning expenditures for 
the various food groups. The milk and 
cream and fat percentages decreased in go- 
ing from the low to the high level while 
those for meats and fruits and vegetables 
increased. In the case of meats and of 
fruits and vegetables a preference for better 
quality, greater variety, and larger quanti- 
ties was shown as the level of living rose. 
For example, 34 pounds of meat were used 
on the low level at a cost of $4.62, 59.5 
pounds were used on medium level at a cost 
of $12.50, and 68.7 pounds were used at the 
high level at a cost of $21.36. The low level 
just permitted the fulfillment of the nutri- 
tional requirements for fruits and vege- 
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tables. while the medium and high level 
expenditures permitted greater variety and 
larger quantities. The increases both in 
meat and in fruits and vegetables at me- 
dium and high levels were probably due to 
choice. Sugars and staples fluctuated be- 
tween the levels with no definite trend indi- 
cated. The percentages for sugars were 
very much alike at the three levels, all being 
between 4.1 per cent and 4.9 per cent. 
Contrary to popular opinion, the percent- 
age for staples was higher for the high level 
than that for either the low or medium, 
probably due to the fact that at the higher 
levels the expenditure for baked goods was 
much greater. 

The relative importance of the various 
divisions of food expenditures was very 
much the same for the three levels. Ar- 
ranged in order of importance they were: 
fruits and vegetables; meats etc.; milk and 
cream; staples; fats; and sugars. It may 
be noted, however, that at the high level 
staples outranked milk. 

The institution of more definite nutri- 
tional requirements in 1931 caused these 
changes at all three levels: meat percent- 
ages decreased and those for staples and for 
fruits and vegetables increased. At the 
medium and high levels the percentages for 
fats and sugars decreased. Because one 
pint of milk per person per day had been 
required previously the percentages for milk 
and cream fluctuated only slightly. 

When cheese was listed with milk instead 
of meat the anticipated increase in the milk 
percentage and decrease in the meat per- 
centage did not occur. Due to a 20 per 
cent reduction in the retail prices of milk 
and coffee cream and a 33 per cent decrease 
in that of whipping cream, and only a 15 
to 17 per cent decrease in the retail prices 
of meat, the milk percentages either re- 
mained the same or dropped, while those of 
meat increased at low and medium levels 
and decreased at high level. 

When, in analyzing the data for 1933, 
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baked goods other than bread were listed 
separately instead of with staples, a wide 
range appeared in this expenditure between 
the three levels. The percentage for baked 
goods at the low level was practically nil, 
while that at the medium level was three 
times that of the low level and that at the 
high level seven times as great. The total 
allowances at the higher levels permitted 
this practice without lowering of nutritional 
standards, and the students doubtless pre- 
ferred to purchase some baked goods. 

The comparison of expenditures at differ- 
ent seasons confirmed popular opinion. 
The percentages for meat and fats were 
lower in the summer than in the winter 
months, while those for staples and fruits 
and vegetables were higher. 

Comparison of the daily per capita costs 
of the various foods at the three levels 
showed the following: Those of milk at the 
low and the medium levels were very simi- 
lar, while that at the high level was twice 
that at the low; the meat costs doubled 
going from the low to the medium level and 
again from the medium to the high. The 
cost of fats increased 75 per cent from the 
low to the medium level and 28.8 per cent 
from the medium to the high. The cost 
of sugar at the low level was practically 
one-half that at medium and high levels. 
The cost of staples showed a 39 per cent 
increase from the low to the medium level 
and a 68 per cent increase from the medium 
to the high level. For fruits and vegetables 
there was a 107 per cent increase from the 
low to the medium level and a 39 per cent 
increase from the medium to the high. 

The analysis of the expenditures grouped 
under milk and cream brought out certain 
interesting practices. Only milk and the 
inexpensive cheeses were used on the low 
level, while the medium and high levels in- 
cluded milk, more expensive cheeses, cream, 
and ice cream. The cheese increased in 
cost and decreased in amount in going from 
the low to the high level. A significant 
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fact is that the extra money spent at the 
medium and high levels was not used for 
milk but for the other foods of that group. 

At all three levels nearly half of the 
money spent for meats, fish, fowl, and eggs 
was spent for muscle meats. Preference 
caused a tendency to increase the amount 
and the quality of meats as much as the 
money to be expended would allow. 

In the case of staples the largest percent- 
age of expenditure at all three levels was for 
baked goods, including bread, and both the 
percentage and the absolute cost of this 
item rose with the level. Food accessories 
formed the next largest group; expendi- 
tures for them decreased in percentage but 
increased in costs as the levels progressed 
from low to high. Then coffee and tea, 
flour and other cereals, crackers, macaroni 
and noodles, and prepared cereals followed 
in somewhat the order given. 

Between 34.4 and 42.1 per cent of the 
fruit and vegetable money was spent for 
fruits at the different levels and between 
52.6 and 65.6 per cent for vegetables. The 
small remaining percentages are accounted 
for by expenditures for pickles, olives, and 
similar goods. The fact that no money 
was spent for these on the low level is evi- 
dence that it did not permit their use. 
Greater increases in expenditures for fruits 
and vegetables came between the low and 
the medium levels than between the me- 
dium and the high. More citrus fruits 
were used on the higher levels and more 
bananas, rhubarb, and apples were used 
on the lower levels. 

One very outstanding fact was brought 
out when the patterns of food expenditure 
for the three levels of this study were com- 
pared with those shown by similar studies. 
The percentages spent for fruits and vege- 
tables were higher than similar percentages 
in any other study. There was also a tend- 
ency, but less pronounced, for the percent- 
ages for meats and staples in this study to be 
lower than those in other studies. 


AIR CONDITIONING FOR HOMES 
C. P. YAGLOU 


IR conditioning for homes is at- 
tracting more and more atten- 
tion as the public begins to 
appreciate the influence which 
the condition of the air exerts on the general 

health, comfort, and energy of individuals. 

By definition, air conditioning as applied 
to homes, offices, theaters, and other build- 
ings is the art of maintaining the atmos- 
phere of such places at a condition best 
suited to the physiological requirements of 
the human body. We do not as yet know 
all the optimum requirements, but according 
to our present knowledge, the most impor- 
tant ones consist in maintaining a comfort- 
able temperature, humidity, and air move- 
ment, and a reasonable purity with respect 
to dust and odorous matter in the air. 

Practically all body functions are directly 
or indirectly affected by temperature and 
humidity. The heat-regulating mecha- 
nism, respiration, circulation of blood, as- 
similation of food, and, on the whole, the 
entire nervous and circulatory system is 
influenced by temperature and humidity. 

Unfortunately, the term “air condition- 

ing” is often misused in trade practices. A 

great variety of warm-air heating equip- 

ment incorporating some kind of a humidi- 
fying device is sold as air conditioning 
apparatus, and the buyer is made to believe 
that he is buying an air conditioning system 
for the price of a forced-circulation warm- 
air heating system. It must be realized 
that year-round air conditioning involves 
the simultaneous control of at least four 
factors: temperature, humidity, purity, and 
air movement. In cold weather the appa- 


ratus must be capable of warming and hu- 
midifying the air; in warm weather it must 
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cool and remove excess moisture from the 
air. Air filtration and circulation must be 
maintained the year round. 

In the central type of air conditioners 
which are installed in the basement, control 
of humidity is generally effected by passing 
the air through a spray of water emerging 
under pressure from a system of nozzles. 
This procedure washes out coarse dust par- 
ticles in the air and removes soluble im- 
purities. At the same time moisture is 
added or taken out of the air according to 
the temperature of the water. In winter, 
when the spray water is heated, the air be- 
comes humidified; in summer when the 
spray water is cooled by the use of ice or 
mechanical refrigeration, the air is cooled 
and dehumidified. Baffle plates at the 
exit of the spray chamber remove drops of 
water and dust carried over by the air 
stream. A fan then blows the air over heat- 
ers (in winter) and thence into the rooms. 

There is a well-defined need for such con- 
ditioning apparatus in the home, office, and 
the like, but for the time being the systems 
are looked upon more as a luxury than a 
necessity owing to their high cost. 

Winter air conditioning. The most im- 
portant feature of winter air conditioning 
is the provision for humidification. In cold 
.weather, when the indoor air is usually 
heated to 70°F., the natural relative humid- 
ity is lowered to between 15 and 30 per 
cent as compared with an average of about 
65 per cent out of doors. Such dry air ab- 
sorbs moisture from all available sources, 
including the human skin, walls, furniture, 
and other objects. There is no question 
whatever that low humidities are injurious 
to household furnishings; but from the 
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standpoint of health, no one has been able 
to prove satisfactorily that they are harmful 
to individuals, except in the case of babies 
and premature infants. 

In some persons a low humidity at ordi- 
nary room temperature induces a sensation 
of freshness or stimulation as perceived by 
the nose in breathing; in others the same 
humidity may result in a feeling of “stuffi- 
ness.” Many persons dislike artificially 
humidified air, characterizing it as “‘stale” 
or lacking stimulation. On the other hand, 
persons having colds in the head or dry 
nasal passages usually obtain relief by 
breathing humidified air. They consider 
that such air is fresher and easier to breathe 
than air of the same temperature but of 
lower humidity. 

Extremes of humidity may affect demon- 
strably our comfort and possibly our health. 
Unusually low humidities induce a rapid 
evaporation from the skin and lungs. A 
higher temperature is therefore necessary to 
make the air comfortable. The nose may 
become uncomfortably stuffy and the skin 
may chap. In summer high humidities 
(particularly when accompanied with high 
temperatures) prevent the cooling of the 
body by the natural function of increased 
perspiration. 

Just what the optimum humidity range 
is, we do not know. From the standpoint 
of health, the consensus seems to indicate 
relative humidities between 40 and 60 per 
cent. In mild weather such comparatively 
high relative humidities are entirely fea- 
sible, but in sub-freezing weather they are 
objectionable because of condensation and 
frosting on windows. Double sash windows 
may prevent this, but more serious damage 
may result inside the exposed walls from 
the freezing of moisture. Unless special 
precautions are taken to insulate the af- 
fected surfaces, it will be necessary to re- 
duce the degree of artificial humidification 
to 40 per cent or less in sub-freezing weather 
according to the outdoor temperature. 
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The temperature indoors during the win- 
ter season is usually varied between 68 and 
75°F. depending on the humidity and the 
comfort of individuals, but it is best to 
keep it between 68 and 72°. Individual dif- 
ferences in comfort may then be adjusted 
by suitable clothing or by adaptation. 

Humidification of air makes us feel com- 
fortable at lower room temperatures, but 
one must not be led to believe that fuel 
economy results from such a lowering of 
temperature. Careful analysis will show 
that it is more economical to warm the air 
from 68 to 70 or 72° to make it comfortable 
than to humidify it suitably at 68° for the 
same degree of comfort. From the stand- 
point of health, however, the lower the air 
temperature required for comfort, the 
better. 

The requirements for humidification 
vary, depending largely upon the climate 
and the weather-proofness of the building. 
With one air change per hour, from 10 to 
15 gallons of water must be evaporated per 
24 hrs. per 10,000 cu. ft. of space in zero 
weather to keep the relative humidity at 
40 per cent with 70° temperature. From 
this it is easy to see that evaporation from 
pans of water on the radiator will prove in- 
adequate to maintain the necessary humid- 
ity. Humidifiers of the central spray type 
installed in the basement and forming an 
integral part of the heating system are 
generally fairly satisfactory and _ best 
adapted to automatic control. 

Summer air conditioning. From the 
standpoint of comfort, more important than 
humidification in winter is the cooling and 
dehumidification of air in warm weather. 
The best temperatures lie between 70 and 
85° depending upon the outdoor tempera- 
ture. So far as we know, the best relative 
humidity is about 50 per cent. Tempera- 
tures which are perfectly comfortable in 
winter will prove too cool in summer, par- 
ticularly in very hot weather. The higher 
temperature necessary for comfort in sum- 
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mer is partly due to the lighter clothing 
worn and partly to adaptation. 

The cooling effect may be obtained by 
lowering the temperature, by reducing the 
humidity, or by increasing the movement 
of air. A combination of the first two 
methods is usually provided in apparatus of 
the central or unit type which in addition 
to cooling and dehumidification in the sum- 
mer is capable of filtering, warming, and 
humidifying the airin winter. Foran aver- 
age size residence, complete air conditioners 
of this kind cost from $1500 to $2500. 

Cooling and dehumidification of air may 
be accomplished by mechanical refrigera- 
tion, similar in principle to the household 
electric refrigeration machinery, or by the 
use of ice. A three-ton ice-cooling unit for 
an average home can be built for about 
one-third or less of the cost of a mechanical 
refrigeration system. The warm and humid 
air is cooled and dehumidified by direct 
contact with cakes of ice or by contact with 
ice water sprayed into the air stream. 

The cooling load is a variable factor, de- 
pending upon climate and building insula- 
tion. In the northeastern localities of the 
United States where the cooling period va- 
ries from 20 to 30 days a year and where 
ice can be bought at $3 to $4 a ton, it is less 
costly to use ice than mechanical refrigera- 
tion. 

Proper building insulation and the circu- 
lation of cool night air from outdoors will 
effectively reduce both first and operating 
expense. Experiments made at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in cooling six ordinary 
rooms of a research residence show that by 
circulating cool night air by means of a 
powerful attic fan, it was possible to re- 
duce the ice consumption from 43 tons to 
10 tons per season. 

In most homes it may be sufficient in 
the interest of economy to cool only one or 
possibly two rooms, such as the living room 
in the day time and a bed room at night. 
Where no artificial cooling is provided, the 
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use of an ordinary disc fan will produce a 
sufficient cooling effect to alleviate discom- 
fort in a hot and humid room. 

Summer cooling of residences by means 
of costly mechanical refrigerating systems 
is still in the experimental stage, but we 
may hope for developments in the future 
which will reduce the cost considerably. 

Air filtration and cleaning. Dust, soot, 
and smoke in city air are the cause of con- 
siderable damage to property and vegeta- 
tion, but their effect on the human organism 
cannot be easily evaluated. Continuous 
inhalation of such impurities may irritate 
the mucous membranes of the nose, throat, 
and lungs and eventually may produce dis- 
comfort and a series of minor respiratory 
disorders. 

The kinds of impurities in the air are very 
numerous, and they come from many 
sources that are difficult to control. The 
best way to remove them is by filtration, 
washing,or both. Most of the domestic air 
conditioners on the market are equipped to 
accomplish this more or less satisfactorily. 
Dense fabric filters are necessary for remov- 
ing the finer particles which are the most 
important from the standpoint of hygiene 
because they are capable of reaching the 
depths of the lungs. Fairly large particles 
may gain access to the upper air passages 
but are intercepted there by the small hairs 
which line the passages, and few if any 
reach deep in the lungs. 

Fabric filters are also necessary for the 
removal of microscopic particles of pollens 
of numerous flowers and weeds which cause 
hay fever. Pollen-free air can be obtained 
at a small cost in one or more rooms by 
small portable apparatus resembling a radio 
cabinet. The apparatus consists of a fan 
and a dense cloth filter; it draws air from 
outdoors through a window opening and 
blows the filtered air into the room. All 
other room openings are kept closed tight. 

Summary. Air conditioning apparatus 
for efficient and controlled heating and hu- 
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midification in winter, cooling and dehu- 
midifying in summer, as well as for the 
removal of dusts, pollen, and other impuri- 
ties in the air, is now available for all types 
of buildings, including homes. 

The chief advantage of air conditioning 
is that it makes the occupants of a room 
more comfortable, particularly in warm 
weather. We are not so sure about its 
health aspects except in the case of prema- 
ture infants. 

The most practicable winter air conditions 
for our climate consist of a temperature be- 
tween 68 and 70°F. and a relative humidity 
between 30 and 40 per cent. In warm 
summer weather the temperature must be 
varied from 70 to 85 according to the pre- 
vailing outdoor temperature, in order to 
reduce the contrasts between indoor and 
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outdoor temperature. A good relative hu- 
midity for the summer season is between 
50 and 60 per cent. 

The cooling of residences in summer by 
means of mechanical refrigeration is rather 
expensive in view of the fact that in many 
parts of the country the period when cool- 
ing is desired includes only from 20 to 40 
days a year. Ice at $3 to $44 ton is more 
economical. Proper building insulation and 
the circulation of cool night air from out- 
doors reduces both first cost and cost of 
operation. With such provisions and when 


only one or two rooms are cooled the costs 
are well within the means of the average 
householder. 

Developments in the future will probably 
reduce considerably the cost of mechanical 
refrigeration. 
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THE EDUCATOR’S ESTIMATE OF 
HOME ECONOMICS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


ROSWELL C. PUCKETT 


Anyone familiar with developments in 
our high schools knows that during the re- 
cent years of financial difficulty home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts have been among 
the subjects most frequently dropped as 
“fads and frills” at the dictates of economy. 
That this classification does not agree with 
what educational people themselves think 
was clearly shown in an experiment carried 
on by the writer during seven consecutive 
years with fourteen groups of advanced 
students in a summer course on “Extra- 
Curricular Activities” at the University of 
Iowa. The value of their judgment is 
shown by the fact that of the 703 students in- 
cluded the majority were superintendents, 
principals, deans, directors, supervisors, 
and experienced teachers. 

During the first few days of the course the 
students read and discussed selected refer- 
ences on the principles and philosophy of 
education, among them United States Bu- 
reau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, 
that sets forth the seven cardinal principles 
of education. Then each member of the 
class was given a list of six subjects and six 
extra-curricular activities of high school 
students and asked to rate these items ac- 
cording to his opinion of their value for pro- 
moting the seven cardinal principles. In- 
dividual ratings were then combined to get 
the composite opinion of the entire class. 

The subjects and their combined ratings 
for the fourteen groups were: Latin, 12; 
algebra, 11; English grammar, 9; home eco- 
nomics, 1; industrial arts, 2; commercial 
work, 6; basketball, 5; membership in de- 


bating society, 7; student government office, 
4; editor of high school paper, 3; member- 
ship in a dramatic society, 8; and member- 
ship in a chess club, 10. Without excep- 
tion, home economics was always rated first, 
industrial arts came second, except that 
three classes rated it third. In contrast, 
Latin was invariably ranked last, and alge- 
bra next to last, except by one class, which 
placed algebra just ahead of membership 
in the chess club. These rankings were 
sufficiently consistent from class to class 
to indicate an almost unanimous agreement 
that it is not the new subjects of home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts but the old-estab- 
lished Latin and algebra which fail to serve 
present aims of public school education. 
This consensus of competent opinion 
makes one wonder just what constitutes a 
“‘fad,”’ and why home economics is so classi- 
fied. It raises the question whether in 
some schools home economics has been 
taught in a way that has not brought out 
the values which these school people see in 
it or convinced citizens of its worth, or 
whether the administrators in schools where 
it has been dropped have failed to exert 
leadership enough to have it retained. Since 
such a large, experienced group as those 
taking part in this appraisal estimate its 
value so highly, surely school people should 
do everything in their power to see that it is 
retained and its possibilities developed. 


AN EXHIBIT OF PRESENT-DAY 
HOME ECONOMICS 
EREMINAH D. JARRARD 


Home economics with its implications, 
learning situations, and practical principles 
was graphically displayed in an exhibit ar- 
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ranged by the public schools of Detroit for 
the annual convention of the Western Arts 
Association last spring. From the flashing 
needle plied by the young student busily 
darning a stocking in the unit devoted to 
activities for leisure time to the posters 
showing trained home economists in business 
and personal service, the content of the course 
offered from the primary grades through the 
municipal university was vivid to 20,000 
spectators in the auditorium of the J. L. 
Hudson Department Store. 

The work was in charge of a committee 
of which the chairmen were the two city 
supervisors of home economics, Miss Julia 
C. Grant and Miss Grace McAdam. _As- 
sociated with them were 14 representatives 
from the intermediate, high, technical, and 
vocational schools and the municipal uni- 
versity. Students from 38 schools partici- 
pated in one way or another. The depart- 
ment store helped publicize the exhibit by 
mentioning it in the store’s morning radio 
broadcast each day that it was open. 

The exhibit was set up in nine sections, 
each ten feet square, arranged around a 
central space of 2,000 feet which was fur- 
nished with rugs and comfortable chairs. 
Beaver board screens eight feet high formed 
the back and sides of the individual sections. 

The central theme of the exhibit was the 
contribution of home economics to a bal- 
anced standard of living, and to emphasize 
this a mural panel 8 by 11 feet was designed 
by the committee and painted by a student 
at Wayne University to go on the wall over 
the booths opposite the entrance. It 
showed two female figures supporting a pair 
of scales in perfect balance; on one side was 
a house and on the other were nine blocks, 
each of them lettered to show the theme of 
one of the units of the course, with “social 
service” as the top one. The sections of 


the exhibit corresponded to these nine 
themes: house planning and decoration and 
civic planning; textiles and clothing selec- 
tion and construction; nutrition; leisure- 
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time activities; home nursing; service to 
the community; family and child life; train- 
ing for the consumer; vocations. Through- 
out, the attempt was made to show how 
skills incident to worthy home membership 
are developed in the home economics course 
and to emphasize facts useful in actual 
situations of home and family life. 

Posters, models, charts, tables, leaflets, 
specimens of food and clothing prepared in 
classes, demonstrations—all kinds of simple, 
effective devices were used to bring out the 
points in the various exhibits. The fact 
that the pupils themselves had had a large 
share in the arrangements of course added 
to the effectiveness, as did having the girls 
in attendance in uniforms like those they 
wear in school laboratories. 

In the house and community planning 
section were beautifully drawn models for 
houses, gardens, and details of furnishings 
and also displays of tempting cookies and 
candies and dainty linens suitable for home 
entertaining—all, of course, made in home 
economics classes. In the same booth were 
community plans for sanitary and whole- 
some housing. 

The textiles and clothing booth included 
attractive posters illustrating the relation 
of correct posture and carriage to beautiful 
and becoming dress, while appropriate de- 
sign, charming color, and texture of fabrics 
were shown by an assortment of carefully 
chosen textiles. 

In the nutrition section was found spotless 
furniture useful in an efficient kitchen, along 
with fresh, crisp vegetables, brilliant fruits, 
and other foodstuffs. The leaflets distrib- 
uted here were helpful in making wise use 
of food and protecting health through nu- 
trition. 

Nurses from the educational division of 
the Detroit Department of Public Health 
assisted in the booth devoted to the display 
of devices used in studying home nursing 
and health. 

The booth devoted to leisure-time ac- 
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tivities and the one on community service 
were, most appropriately, placed under the 
panel expressing the theme for the whole 
exhibit. Both contained effective posters 
and models. In the former, girls demon- 
strated such activities as sewing for pleas- 
ure. In the latter were displayed jars of 
fruits and vegetables which had been put 
up in the schools in cooperation with the 
Junior Red Cross and all kinds of garments 
which the classes had made or remodelled to 
help the community maintain standards of 
living. 

The aim of the section on the family and 
child life was to show that the course gives 
not merely a study of child care but fur- 
nishes training and experience vital to the 
high school senior and her family—ideas 
and ideals that can be incorporated into 
their everyday living, now and in the future. 
As a background, a poster “Passport to 
Happy Home and Family Life’’ portrayed 
the girls as traveling via the course to the 
following landing places: 


1. Adolescence: friendships, personality, and 
physical, mental, and social health 

2. Sound heredity and reproduction 

3. Healthy infancy: care and training 

4. Healthy childhood: care and feeding, 
growth and development, child manage- 
ment, play and stories, children’s party, 
nursery school visits 

5. Happy home living 


Below was a miniature panorama in which 
the good ship “Family and Child Life” was 
sailing a Cellophane sea to Adolescence 
Light, Friendship Castle, Heredity and Re- 
production Fort, Healthy Infancy Village, 
Healthy Childhood Land, and finally Happy 
Home Harbor. The accompanying dis- 
plays of such things as children’s furniture, 
meals, books, and toys represented essential 
factors of happy family life and at the same 
time showed some of the features of the 
child-study course. 

The booth on training for the consumer 
reflected an important feature of the course 
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in applied economics which is now given in 
the schools of the city by home economics 
teachers and which may be substituted for 
the general course in economics required for 
graduation in Michigan. The whole dis- 
play was planned by the students in one 
high school. Prominent posters gave prin- 
ciples of buying in the form of “Shoppers’ 
Creed,” ‘“Shoppers’ Commandments,” 
“Shoppers’ Code of Ethics.” Other ma- 
terials were arranged as guides to purchas- 
ing and to illustrate habits of consumption 
and how these affect cost and also to show 
possibilities for consumer education. Under 
“Food Buying Guides” were federal, state, 
and municipal devices for protecting the 
consumer (for example, government meat 
stamps); copies of the pending food and 
drug bill; information about food coloring, 
correct labelling for purity and composition, 
standards for varieties and grades of many 
products, real and apparent content of con- 
tainers, and the number of persons to be 
served from cans of different sizes. Facts 
on costs included the effect of season, com- 
parisons between the economy of home- 
made and commercial products, of package 
and bulk goods, and the savings brought 
about by buying in quantity. Guides for 
purchasing clothing included descriptions 
and demonstrations of tests for different 
fibers and samples of satisfactory wearing 
apparel. A comparison of expensive and 
inexpensive garments included explanations 
of the factors that caused differences in 
price. Notebooks prepared by the classes 
that arranged this booth were also shown. 
“Homemaking, the ultimate vocation of 
every American girl” was the legend for the 
booth on vocations for the home econo- 
mist. The idea was further emphasized by 
an attractive model of a home made at the 
Building Trade School and set in front of a 
chart describing eighteen occupations en- 
tered through home economics. Pictures 
of prominent women who have engaged in 
them were used on the posters describing 
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the various types of jobs, along with house 
publications and graphs. Among the occu- 
pations illustrated were radio, research 
counselling, hotel work, social service, free 
lance writing, and home economics consul- 
tation, both generalandin banks. Another 
part of the display showed how the home 
economics curriculum offered in the Detroit 
public schools prepared students for various 
occupations. This was reenforced by a 
collection of books and publications about 
these vocations. The general aim of the dis- 
play was of course to give the public a 
better idea of the varied vocational values 
in the home economics course. The pur- 
pose of this was the same as that of the 
whole exhibit—to show the contributions 
made by home economics to personal, fam- 
ily, and community life. 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN AND THE 
SCHOOL LUNCH 


AGNES SHAW 


Things are created because a demand 
arises for them. Usually the first attempts 
to satisfy this demand are experiments, and 
often several such experiments must be 
made before anything like perfection or 
even satisfaction is reached. Probably 
many who are responsible for the school 
lunch in a rural school have felt the desire 
to have this part of their work more nearly 
meet the needs of the children, as well as 
to have it more easily and efficiently done. 
Our experiment with the school garden was 
started because of these needs and was made 
possible by the cooperation of the agricul- 
tural and home economics departments. 
The plan does not settle all the perplexing 
problems of the school lunch, but it deserves 
credit for solving many of them. 

The objectives set down for the project 
could probably be applied in most rural 
communities or small towns. The first was 
to lower the cost of the lunch so that it 
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would be available to more children; the 
second, to make their diet more nearly meet 
the needs of the pupils who included some 
from all the grades from primary to senior 
high school; the third, to serve a lunch 
which is comparatively easy to prepare in 
limited space and time. The agricultural 
department would probably add another 
objective—to provide practical work for 
its students who laid out and planted the 
garden. 

We started the garden in the early sum- 
mer and canned the vegetables as they 
ripened. Townspeople cooperated by giv- 
ing part of the necessary seeds and fertilizer 
and by loaning unused jars. Money to pay 
for what had to be bought was obtained by 
selling some of the things from the gar- 
den, for example, surplus string beans and 
early cabbages which could not be stored. 
Though we had to buy the fuel for canning 
and some seeds, fertilizer, and jars we made 
enough profits to purchase much-needed 
dishes for cooking and serving lunches and 
to leave a little surplus to start off the next 
year. If we had counted the cost of time 
spent in canning, the books would look 
different, but the children willingly gave 
their time during the summer and fortu- 
nately I lived near enough to the school to 
come over several times as the vegetables 
ripened. Where this is not possible, prob- 
ably some interested group, suchas a parent- 
teacher association, could be found to take 
charge during summer vacation. 

Planning our planting to provide the 
variety and quantity of vegetables that we 
wanted was difficult the first year. The 
home economics girls worked it out as well 
as possible, but could make only a rough es- 
timate at best. Nor did everything turn 


out as we had planned. The cabbages 
planted turned out to be an early variety, 
unsuitable for storage; we had many more 
string beans than we needed; and an early 
frost took our tomatoes. But this experi- 
ence helped us plan better the next time, 
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and in spite of it we canned 93 quarts of 
string beans, 15 quarts of Swiss chard, 60 
quarts of corn, and 20 quarts of tomato 
juice. (It seemed better to can the toma- 
toes this way than whole because they are 
used mostly for soups or for such dishes as 
macaroni with tomato, and the juice takes 
less jars.) We also raised and stored pota- 
toes, beets, carrots, onions, and parsnips. 
Here again the friends of the school helped 
by letting us have space in their vegetable 
cellars. 

Our first objective, that of lowering the 
cost of food, should perhaps have come after 
the question of health, but after all price is 
foremost in the minds of the children and 
of many parents. Four cents a lunch had 
been the amount previously charged. This 
may be a small item for some; but when 
there are four or five school children in one 
family it may be a big one, and it is often 
these families that are least able to pay. 
Our school garden enabled us to reduce the 
price to three cents the first year, and now 
that the scheme is well started we can prob- 
ably bring it yet lower. 

We feel that we made progress toward 
our second objective, to improve the diet of 
the pupils. Our community is like other 
rural towns in that most families have 
dinner at noon; if the children are not home 
then they miss the hearty meal of the day 
and very often their home diet will lack 
vegetables other than potatoes. The win- 
ter before we had tried to buy other vege- 
tables for the school lunch from the parents 
but found this impossible because their own 
supplies were not large enough and they 
lived away from a market. The produce 
of our garden made it possible for us to serve 
one vegetable besides potato at every lunch. 
Since we teach that variety makes meals 
more interesting we tried to practice this in 
the school lunches, not only by serving dif- 
ferent foods but by serving the same ones 
in different ways. Considerable milk was 
used in cooking, and if we served baked 
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potatoes a square of butter was provided 
with each one. 

We found an unexpected point in favor of 
including a good variety of vegetables. In 
the beginning some of the smaller children 
expressed a dislike for many kinds, but this 
seemed forgotten when the vegetables ap- 
peared at lunch. With few exceptions the 
plates were clean when returned, and we felt 
that perhaps we had helped form a health 
habit that would benefit them now and 
later. Another advantage was brought out 
by the mother of five of the school children. 
She told me that before we served these 
lunches at school the children had always 
wanted something to eat as soon as they 
reached home, even if they had taken an 
adequate lunch, and if they ate then, their 
supper was only partly eaten. When they 
had the hot vegetables at noon, they did not 
ask for the afternoon lunch. This saved 
her trouble and made the children eat more 
regularly, besides probably giving them a 
better-balanced diet. 

The good supply of vegetables also helped 
us to attain our third objective, that of ease 
in preparing the lunch. In our school a 
foods class has to use the single wood stove 
at the same time that lunch is being pre- 
pared, and the teacher who is directing the 
work of the class cannot give much time to 
supervising the schoollunch. The prepara- 
tion of a meal of vegetables requires much 
less direction than the various hot dishes 
that might otherwise appear on the menu. 

Having the girls plan the lunches seemed 
to give greater satisfaction, and this was 
left to the freshman class, two girls doing 
it for a week and also taking charge of the 
necessary buying. They enjoyed this re- 
sponsibility and spent much time trying to 
think up new and easy ways of serving. 
The week’s menus were brought to me for 
approval on Thursday of the preceding 
week and posted on Friday. This gave all 
of us time to plan our work and helped the 
children and their mothers to know what 
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lunch they should bring from home. A 
week’s menu might read like this: 


Monday: corn chowder and 2 crackers 

Tuesday: mashed potatoes and buttered string 
beans 

Wednesday: baked potato and creamed carrots 

Thursday: creamed potato and cabbage salad 

Friday: escalloped potato and buttered beets 


The number of pupils served varied some- 
what, but averaged about 34 or 40, a large 
proportion of those who do not go home for 
lunch. We gave free lunches to a few chil- 
dren, the Red Cross cooperating in this. 
Who can resist when a little girl has only an 
apple for her lunch? or when a mother sends 
a note that Leslie cannot come to school be- 
cause she has nothing for his lunch pail? 

Thus our experience showed that the 
school garden helped to bring down the 
price of the school lunch; it made possible 
the serving of a good variety of hot vege- 
tables; and, once the products were stored, 
it made the preparation of the lunch much 
simpler. 


EFFECTS OF RURAL FACTORIES ON 
STANDARDS OF LIVING 


CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


Far from being mere emergency devices, 
small rural factories have for years been 
helpful agencies in maintaining and improv- 
ing the standard of living in many country 
families and communities. Realizing the 
vital part that such factories could play in 
the life of a rural locality Dr. Charles J. 
Galpin of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics had carried through a study of more 
than a hundred such factories during the 
depression, before this awakening of pub- 
lic interest in their possibilities as a part 
of the program of reconstruction. Thus 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has the facts ready just as they are in 
greatest demand. 
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These factories, in comparatively small 
towns or in the open country, were scattered 
from Massachusetts to Georgia and as far 
west as Iowa. Most had operated more 
than 10 years, many more than 20 years, 
and several approximated 50 years in age. 
About half were textile in nature and several 
dealt with foods. Of the 18,000 or more 
workers nearly a fourth lived on farms, and 
these were almost equally divided between 
men and women. In general, the factories 
did not discriminate between village and 
farm workers in hiring, paying, or discharg- 
ing, but variation between wages paid to 
men and to women was noticeable. The 
wages seemed rather low, but they were 
being paid where living costs were low. 
Moreover, many factories bought their raw 
materials from the farmers. 

Compiled figures of products, location, 
owners, investors, valuations, employment, 
wages, power, and markets are not outlined 
here but rather the more human side of the 
results that affect the daily lives of the 
people who work in these rural factories or 
the lives of their families. 

In arriving at the human results, opin- 
ions were sought from managers, from work- 
ers, and from impartial responsible citizens 
ofallkinds. Opinions were not unanimous, 
but the statements here given, in general, 
represent the majority. In some instances 
mere subsistence seemed scarcely possible 
except for the factory work—particularly 
in the case of home work given out by the 
factory, like chair caning and basketry. 
Many women use it as the chief means of 
support for themselves and dependents, and 
a few managers try to give the home work 
to the most needy. In most cases, how- 
ever, factory work accomplished more than 
that. 

Home ownership, better houses, bet- 
ter furnishings, labor-saving devices, were 
among the benefits mentioned again and 
again in farm homes as well as in the towns. 
Factories bring electricity, sometimes sup- 
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plying it themselves to the community. 
Young people stay in the locality more 
readily when factory work is available. 
Usually were it not for these wages they 
would have no money of their own. Cloth- 
ing is better because of the wages and be- 
cause the days in town seem to demand it. 
Moreover, the increased buying ability of 
the people brings better stores with better 
wares. 

Health benefits are rather evident in rela- 
tion to rural factories. The factory at- 
tracts additional people and increases pay- 
ing power, thus encouraging physicians, 
druggists, and nurses to move in. Many 
factories have their own nurses, some of 
whom do health demonstration work; some 
have health and sickness insurance; some 
actively aid in county health work and in 
establishing local hospitals. 

Transportation conditions usually im- 
prove. Longer tax rolls, increased inter- 
est, and frequently direct contributions by 
the factory bring better roads and streets, 
and the factories are often responsible for 
lights. The wages received and the going 
back and forth to work sometimes justify a 
car in a family that would not otherwise 
have one. 

Educational facilities nearly always 
profit. Roads to the schools are better; 
there are more pupils, more and better paid 
teachers. Increased tax rolls bring better 
state and local support. Schools can be 
graded, and some factories have been in- 
strumental in securing a local high school. 
Debating, athletic, and similar activities 
can be developed. 

Recreation opportunities are facilitated. 
The factory usually brings the coveted mo- 
tion-picture house. Some managements 
foster organizations and events among their 
workers and in the community. Farm fac- 
tory workers join in village plans more read- 
ily than when living entirely on the farms, 
but meanwhile they also have wage money 
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to spend for books, periodicals, newspapers, 
and radio sets that make leisure hours 
at home more attractive than before. 
Churches are improved and attendance 
from a distance is more easily possible. 

Farm people frequently look on factory 
work as a novelty that is not easily come by 
in most country communities. In some 
cases the products made have attraction in 
themselves—reproductions of old furniture, 
cedar chests, weaving from new and old 
designs, basketry, pottery, toys, household 
linens, silverware. Sometimes the furni- 
ture, weaving, and basketry are based on 
designs that have been treasured in the lo- 
calities or by the workers’ families for 
generations. 

Good relationships between town and 
country are facilitated. Employer and 
worker relationships are likely to be most 
cordial. Many managers said they find 
rural workers better than city labor—more 
interested, more anxious to learn, steady 
and dependable. A community associa- 
tion of employees of one factory bought 50 
acres of land to reforest and is managing a 
large orchard owned by the factory. Some 
factories give forestry demonstrations show- 
ing how to thin out timber, clear land, and 
encourage good forestation; others give 
dairy and other farm-practice demonstra- 
tions. One factory operates hotels on a 
cost basis for its workers who live at a 
distance. 

Results like these, attained spontaneously 
through the years by factories that are not 
uninterested in profits and no one of which 
is a model of its kind, indicate rather clearly 
that a rural environment is conducive to a 
satisfactory relationship between manager 
and workers in ways that extend through- 
out the community. If such results have 
come, without planned forethought, the pos- 
sibilities under a consciously directed phi- 
losophy of shared benefits would seem to be 


most promising. 
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EXTENSION CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND PARENT EDUCATION 


ALMA JONES and LULU R. LANCASTER 


Iowa is sponsoring two kinds of parent 
education and child development work in 
extension, one directed by the specialist in 
child development and one given over the 
radio. The two state institutions, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa at Iowa City and the State 
College at Ames, have extension child de- 
velopment specialists in the field. This 
paper tells of the extension work done from 
Iowa State College. 

Last year six counties in Iowa chose child 
development and parent education for their 
county-wide program of home economics 
extension work. 

Three courses are offered in consecutive 
years, with a fourth course in preparation, 
as follows: (1) Health and Growth, (2) 
Habits and Character, (3) Interests and 
Education, (4) Home and Family Relation- 
ships. In most counties the whole sequence 
of courses is followed through the period 
of years. 

Last year 5,586 different persons attended 
meetings and received instructions and 
printed lesson material dealing with child 
development and parent education. This 
shows an average of more than 900 persons 
reached per county. In 5,433 different 
homes suggestions were adopted leading to 
improved practices such as: 


Increased use of available parent education 
helps from various organizations 

Reading of parent education traveling library 
books 

Improved methods of mother-infant care 

Homes and yards improved for play 

Increase in play of a constructive type 

Diets improved for health and economy 

Gains in growth and health 

Improved methods in habit training 

Clothing and home equipment improved from 
standpoint of comfort, economy, and habit 


building 
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More constructive discipline 

Thrift habits encouraged 

Better cooperation in the family 

More home and family pleasures 

Improved materials for children in reading, 
pictures, and music 

Family relationships impreved 


In all, 560 persons attended the series of 
all-day training schools for leaders and 
passed on instruction and printed materials 
to others in meetings in their own localities. 

Achievement days have followed the 
completion of the work in all counties. The 
one in Madison County, which followed the 
successful completion of a three-year pro- 
gram of work, was attended by 400 persons, 
and 15 of 16 townships had exhibits and 
took part in the program. 

Traveling library service has been made 
possible through the allotment of 350 books 
for the extension parent education program 
by the Iowa State College Library. To im- 
prove standards in children’s books the 
Iowa Traveling Library Commission is 
loaning 150 juvenile books to each county. 
These books are used first in training centers 
for demonstration purposes, then by local 
groups, and then are loaned to individuals 
or to schools. 

Though children are not included in the 
schools of instruction, they do participate 
directly in the course. Children enjoy the 
daily checking of the food charts and the 
use of the home chore charts, designed to 
aid in habit improvement. They are eager 
to use the ideas and “patterns” given out 
for making toys and gifts from odds and 
ends of material in the home. The charts 
and play suggestions are used in schools as 
well as in the home. Older children often 
construct improvised furniture for the use of 
smaller children in the home. For example, 
a child’s table is made from a substantial 
tokay grape box, with one-by-two-inch lum- 
ber for legs and scrap lumber covered with 
linoleum for the top. Or,a_wardrobe is 
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made from a discarded radio case or even a 
radio crate. A child’s stool is made of a 
board with spool legs bolted on. Many 
other pieces of equipment and other ar- 
rangements are made from odds and ends 
which aid in fitting the home to the child. 

Emphasis is given to health and nutri- 
tional care in the planned noonday lunch- 
eons served at the various meetings. These 
luncheons deal with special diet problems. 
In course 1, for example, a well-balanced 
and palatable meal with foods high in iron 
and containing copper for control of anemia 
is served. Course 2 features luncheons 
which further hospitality and good times in 
the home—for example, picnics, birthdays, 
Christmas celebrations, and Sunday suppers. 

Clothing which promotes health and com- 
fort is included. For example, a self-help 
sun-suit, economical to make and easy to 
launder, is featured. Other articles of cloth- 
ing introduced in child development classes 
are outdoor play suits, simple self-help 
dresses and suits, self-help undies which 
can be made from worn underwear, and 
kick-proof sleeping blankets. 

A county-wide contest featuring “Better 
Homes for Children” has been inaugurated 
for the first time this year and is being car- 
ried out in Floyd County. A score card 
has been worked out with points relating to 
(1) health and safety, (2) comfort and con- 
venience, and (3) interests and education. 
Homes will be rated on features promoting 
child development. Winning homes will 
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be visited in a county tour of inspection in 
July. 

A slide film is being made which features 
“Making the House a Home for Children.” 
Pictures were selected from actual results 
of child development work at Iowa State 
College. Other slides and films from 
national and state sources are used. 

The radio child-study plan is only two 
years old, but it has a surprising record. 
The three state institutions—the Univer- 
sity, the State College, and the State Teach- 
ers College—are cooperating in this plan. 
Professors from the three institutions pre- 
pare the talks. The broadcasting is done 
from two stations, the same lecture being 
given from each. 

To belong to the radio child-study club 
a group must agree to meet bi-weekly, lis- 
ten to the lecture, discuss the lecture and 
the problem sent to them previous to the 
meeting, and send a record of their discus- 
sion to the radio child-study club office. 
This material is summarized and broadcast 
after the main lecture each week. At pres- 
ent there are 145 groups with 1,580 mem- 
bers representing 60 different towns. 
The membership is not confined to Iowa. 
There are groups in Illinois, Minnesota, 
and Missouri. Inquiries concerning lec- 
tures and plans have come from California, 
Connecticut, Kansas, New York, and Geor- 
gia. From Connecticut we hear that about 
30 classes are following the course with a 
great deal of interest. 


EDITORIAL 


WHAT SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
THINK OF HOME ECONOMICS 


The opinion of school administrators 
regarding the value of home economics is 
of first importance to its success in our 
school systems. Earlier experience with 
old-fashioned interpretations of its scope 
or inefficient teaching have in some cases 
built up prejudices against it that are hard 
for even a progressive, well-staffed depart- 
ment to overcome. It is, therefore, doubly 
encouraging to see the rank given to it by 
Mr. Puckett’s seven-year experiment with 
a total of 703 advanced students of educa- 
tion. As he tells on page 418, these men 
and women, the majority of them either 
school administrators or teachers of con- 
siderable experience, were members of his 
summer courses in extracurricular activities 
at one of our good university schools of 
education. In connection with their read- 
ing and discussion of the philosophy of 
education they were asked to rate twelve 
school subjects and activities according to 
their value in promoting the seven “car- 
dinal principles” of education. The list 
included six extra-curricular activities, three 
well-established “‘academic”’ subjects, and 
three of the newer subjects, among them 
home economics. In every one of 14 classes 
home economics ranked first. 

Encouraging from a slightly different 
point of view is the list of qualifications 
set down not long ago by a school super- 
intendent who was asking the home eco- 
nomics teacher training department of his 
state university to recommend someone to 
teach home economics in his school. His 
thirteen points included the following 
qualifications: 
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Ability to understand rural problems and thus 
work intelligently with the parents of the rural 
children. Ability to meet people of the community. 

Intelligent grasp of the subject matter which 
she is to teach and the ability to impart this in an 
interesting manner to the students in her classes. 

A realization that home economics is a much 
bigger field than simply the matter of cooking and 
sewing. 

A realization of the importance of interpreting 
her department to the public, to the pupils, and the 
ability to do so. This person should be endowed 
with enough originality and imagination to devise 
ways and means of interpreting the various phases 
of the work. 

Attractive personal appearance so that she 
herself will exemplify habits that should be an out- 
growth of home economics. 

Unquestioned character. Pupils should have a 
greater appreciation of good character traits after 
taking work from this instructor. 

Excellent housekeeper. 


Taken along with the other personal 
qualities listed this looks like a tall order, 
and certainly the encouragement does not 
lie in the salary offered. What is hearten- 
ing is this school administrator’s under- 
standing of the wide social values of home 
economics and the influence of a good home 
economics teacher on her pupils and their 
community. 


ORGANIZED HOMEMAKING INTER- 
ESTS IN GERMANY 


Since the May editorial on this subject 
was written, further information has come 
in as to the reorganization of homemakers’ 
associations, the magazines devoted to 
their interests, and the plans for educating 
girls in the attitudes and skills required by 
the present government’s conception of the 
réle of the home and women in national 
development. As would be expected, they 
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all reflect the Nazi assumption that indi- 
vidual citizens subject themselves willingly 
and unquestioningly to the welfare of the 
race and the demands of the state. 

As was said in May, the association of 
rural housewives now finds its place in the 
Reichsnihrstand in which are centered the 
interests of all those who have to do with 
food production. There is one division to 
promote the spiritual and bodily care of 
the German country woman and another to 
develop the household work and crafts 
with which she is concerned. Two leading 
tenets of Nazi philosophy naturally are 
emphasized in the work with rural women: 
the development of the land-owning farmer 
class (Bauern) and the promotion of Ger- 
manic culture. All these ideas appear in 
Die Deutsche Frau, the official women’s 
magazine of the Reichsnihrstand. Each 
issue carries articles on women’s part in 
food production and consumption and its 
significance for national progress, practical 
suggestions for the diet, health, and man- 
agement of the rural home, and a large 
proportion of articles and pictures about 
national legends and heroes, country folk- 
ways in different parts of the Reich. 
We read even of attempts to revive and 
popularize peasant costumes. For exam- 
ple, one picture shows girls and women 
wearing adaptations of their local Tracht 
for work days, Sundays, and festivals, the 
latter in both light and dark color. There 
are also notes about national developments 
as they affect rural women, discussions 
about training girls in the skill and love of 
homemaking, and much about the blessings 
of the present rule and the virtues of its 
Leader. Land und Frau, formerly the 
official magazine of the rural housewives’ 
association and now privately printed, 
falls in line with the government’s pro- 
gram, but seems to give more attention to 
such subjects as poultry raising, home gar- 
dens, and other practical problems of rural 
women and less to patriotic propaganda. 
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The amalgamation of the former Reichs- 
verband Deutscher Hausfrauenvereine 
(National Federation of German House- 
wives’ Associations) with the official 
Reichsgemeinschaft Deutscher Hausfrauen 
(National Union of German Housewives) 
brings the urban housewives under central 
control, with the president of the former 
Reichsverband, Maria Jecker of Aachen as 
Fiihrerin (leader). The former grouping 
of local organizations into unions according 
to the states that then made up the Reich 
has been abolished in favor of Gauverbiinde 
or district unions. These are in charge of 
district leaders who together form a sort 
of council called the Fiihrerring. At the 
meeting of organization in Erfurt last April 
Clara Mende, specialist for household work 
in the Ministry of Economics, congratulated 
the housewives on the way in which, since 
the war, they had succeeded in making the 
public aware of the social and economic 
significance of homemaking and home- 
makers. She also spoke of their réle as 
employers, urging them as a patriotic duty 
to use paid houseworkers wherever possible, 
both to lessen unemployment and to 
attract women into occupations connected 
with their normal sphere, the home, rather 
than into industry and business. 

Another development on which the 
organized urban housewives are justly 
congratulating themselves is the establish- 
ment of a “home economics year for girls,” 
a scheme for giving girls a year of home- 
making training between school and wage 
earning. The training is to be available 
for all girls who leave school and who can- 
not obtain experience in housekeeping and 
child care in their own homes. Properly 
qualified homemakers are to receive the 
girls into their families as apprentices. 
Time and kind of work, living arrange- 
ments, costs, and other conditions are 
apparently to be regulated by the various 
government agencies concerned, with some 
cooperation from representatives of the 
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housewives organizations and also of the 
Reichsjugendfiihrung, the official organ- 
ization of young people. The state em- 
ployment agencies and the schools are to 
play a considerable part. 

The Household Experiment Station 
which the Verband has maintained for some 
years in Leipzig (see JOURNAL for March, 
1931, page 264) is to be maintained as an 
adjunct to the new Reichsgemeinschaft. 
Its support is apparently to come from 
the women, as heretofore, and not from 
the state. ‘“Heibaudi,” the demonstration 
house maintained by the Berlin house- 
wives, is also to continue. Die Deutsche 
Hausfrau (The German Housewife), for- 
merly the magazine of the Verband, has 
been taken over as the official organ of the 
Reichsgemeinschaft with Charlotte Kloss 
as editor. Its nationalistic policies are not 
unlike those of Die Deutsche Frau save 
that the emphasis is on the responsibilities 
and interests of the town rather than the 
country woman and her home. 

The Hauswirtschaftlicher J ahrbticher (An- 
nals of Home Economics), a journal devoted 
to serious studies of home economics, con- 
tinues to be published by the Frankh- 
Verlag, Stuttgart, three or four times a 
year, and includes the most important 
German contributions to the theory and 
subject matter of home economics. 


HOME ECONOMICS MEETINGS 


Though the September Bulletin and the 
October JouRNAL will carry the full story 
of the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, we take 
space here to report a few features of the 
doings in New York City, June 25 to 29. 
The registration, about 2,000, was the 
largest in the history of the Association. 
The programs of general and group meet- 
ings appeared to arouse remarkable interest 
and led to live discussions. Reports of 
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divisions, departments, and committees 
reflected active work for the year just 
closed. Financially the status of the 
Association was in fine contrast to that a 
year earlier; though there is still need for 
economy, the Association is entirely out 
of the red and is even beginning to rebuild 
its reserve. Miss Effie I. Raitt of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, was 
elected president; Mabel Campbell of the 
University of Missouri, vice-president; and 
Abby L. Marlatt of the University of Wis- 
consin, councilor at large. It was voted 
to meet in Chicago in 1935 and to go to 
the Inland Empire Region in 1936. 

There was a good attendance and interest 
at the Conference on Education for Mar- 
riage and Family Social Relations held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
directly after the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association meetings, but detailed 
comment must wait until the official reports 
are available. The discussions emphasized 
not only the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional preparation for marriage but also 
general social family relations. 

The hot weather which had begun in 
New York was not mitigated when the 
National Education Association convened 
in Washington the following week. Never- 
theless there was lively interest in the two 
sessions of the Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics on July 
2 and 3. Miss Emma Jacobs and her 
associates in the Washington schools were 
in charge of excellent general arrangements. 
The program was built up by Dr. Freda 
Gerwin Winning of New York University 
around the theme of “Home Economics 
Educates for the New Citizenship.” On 
Monday the speakers were Dr. Caroline F. 
Ware of the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
of the N.R.A., Robert Hoppock of the 
National Occupational Conference, and 
Dean John W. Withers of New York 
University. The second meeting was a 
panel discussion on “Achieving the New 
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Citizenship through the Teaching of Home 
Economics” under the stimulating leader- 
ship of Goodwin Watson and with the 
following as members of the panel: C. R. 
Reed, Essie L. Elliott, Florence L. Jenkins, 
Dr. Henrietta W. Calvin, and Leila Bunce. 
The banquet Tuesday evening brought the 
meetings to a delightful close, with Miss 
Carlotta Greer, outgoing president, in the 
chair, and Mrs. Mary R. Beard as the 
principal speaker. Leila Bunce, supervisor 
of home economics in Fulton County, 
Georgia, is the newly-elected president, 
and Dr. Helen Livingstone of Philadelphia 
is in charge of the program of the meeting 
to be held in Atlantic City when the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics convenes there next February. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN 
HOME-CANNING PROCEDURES 


Dr. F. W. Tanner, author of the paper 
on pages 365 to 376 of the June-July 
JouRNAL asks us to call attention to several 
changes which should be made in the paper. 
In the table on pages 368 and 369, in the 
data for North Dakota the letter R should 
be moved from the column indicating that 
the boiling water process is recommended 
for vegetables to the column indicating 
pressure-cooker sterilization. In the con- 
text on page 370 this state is already in- 
cluded in the list of states with approved rec- 
ommendations. Virginia should be added 
to that list, making eight states which 
distribute sound advice, as indicated in the 
table. In the table the name McCordic 
(misspelt McCardic) should be deleted 
from the “author” column after Wisconsin. 
Mrs. McCordic was the author of a Special 
Circular published in November 1932 in 
which the steam pressure cooker was recom- 
mended for vegetables. Eight months later 
in July 1933, Circular 261 ‘““Home Canning 
and Jelly Making” was published in which 
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boiling water processes were recommended 
for vegetables. Both of these publications 
bear the imprint ‘Extension Service of the 
College of Agriculture, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison.”” Mrs. McCordic was 
apparently not the author of the latest 
publication (Circular 263, October 1933). 

Extension Bulletin 183, Extension Ser- 
vice State College of Washington, June 
1933, apparently supersedes the undated 
mimeographed material used in preparing 
the paper. The steam pressure-cooker is 
now recommended for non-acid vegetables 
with processes essentially as given in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1471. The Maine Ex- 
tension Service also apparently recom- 
mends the pressure-cooker for non-acid 
foods. 

One or two other points in the paper have 
aroused discussion which those concerned 
may wish to bring before readers of the 
JouRNaL in a later issue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN 
STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The family economics division of the 
American Home Economics Association 
announces that its “Descriptive Bibliog- 
raphy of American Standards of Living” 
is now available in mimeographed form and 
may be purchased from the Association, 
622 Mills Building, Washington, D. C., 
for 25 cents a copy. The references are to 
“descriptions of goods and services en- 
joyed by families, and the household activi- 
ties by means of which these goods and 
services are produced.” They include both 
primary and secondary sources and “are 
drawn for the most part from the fields of 
fiction, biography, letters, essays, plays 
and descriptions of travel, although social 
and economic histories are included. As 
far as possible the references are annotated 
and evaluated for quality and level of 
reader.” 


RESEARCH 
THE IRON CONTENT OF SORGHUM AND SUGAR-CANE SIRUPS 


OLIVE SHEETS AND ALLISON F. SULZBY! 


Mississippi Experiment Station, State College 


ORGHUM and sugar cane sirups 

constitute a common form of 
Fa] Sweet food used by rural people 
<=J in the southern states. Among 
many families these sirups largely take the 
place of sugar in the diet. 

In regions where sugar cane is readily 
grown, sugar-cane sirup is used in preference 
to sorghum sirup. However, in regions 
where sugar cane cannot be easily grown, 
the sweet sorghums, or sorgos, take its 
place for the production of sirup. Accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Agriculture Year Book for 1932, the eight 
states which produced sugar-cane sirup, 
listed in decreasing order of the quantity 
produced for the year 1931, were: Louisiana, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Texas, South Carolina, and Arkansas. The 
eleven states which produced the most 
sorghum sirup, listed in decreasing order, 
were: Alabama, Mississippi, North Caro- 
_ lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Missouri, South Carolina, and 
Oklahoma. The total production of sugar- 
cane sirup was 14,859,000 gallons, and that 
of sorghum sirup for the states listed was 
16,799,000 gallons. In Mississippi the pro- 
duction per capita based on the 1930 census 
was 0.7 gallon for sorghum and slightly less 
for sugar-cane sirup. 


1The authors wish to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Dr. R. Cowart in making the hydrogen ion 
determinations, and the assistance of Mr. R. Pear- 
son in some of the analytical work. They are also 
indebted to Dr. J. B. Edmond, who has examined 
the manuscript and offered valuable criticisms. 
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The greater part of the sorghum and 
sugar-cane sirup produced in the South is 
made on the farm on a small scale (1). The 
juice is extracted from the cane by passing it 
through small horse-power mills having two 
or three iron rollers. The juice as it runs 
from the mill is strained through a burlap 
bag into a barrel. It is transferred to a 
second barrel mounted at one end of the 
evaporator or pan in which the sirup is 
cooked. The pan rests upon a brick fire 
box in which a wood fire is built for boiling 
down the juice. The juice is run from the 
barrel through a spigot into the pan as 
needed. The type of pan now commonly 
used in Mississippi is made of galvanized or 
sheet iron. The pans are shallow, flat, and 
rectangular with strips of metal so placed on 
edge across them that the juice has a zigzag 
course in boiling. As the juice evaporates 
it is skimmed and gradually pushed along 
to the opposite end of the pan by a wooden 
slab with a long handle. When it has 
reached the desired consistency, the sirup 
is run out through a hole in the side of the 
pan. 

Although sorghum and sugar-cane sirups 
constitute an important article of diet in 
the South, little information exists relative 
to their nutritive value other than data on 
their sugar content. Only one article was 
found which gave information on their 
mineral composition (2). Analysis of sev- 
eral samples of sorghum and sugar-cane 
sirups by the chemistry department of the 
Mississippi Experiment Station indicated 
that they were excellent sources of iron. 
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TABLE 1 
Tron content of individual samples of sorghum and sugar-cane sirups, 1929-1932 
MATERIAL 
KIND OF SIRUP or “—— SAMPLE VARIETY MOISTURE IRON 
per cent per cent 
Sorghum Iron 1M Gooseneck 28.23 .02269 
2M Gooseneck 17.97 .00937 
3 Orange 28.78 .02055 
4 Orange 19.66 .00726 
5 Orange Amber 20.00 .01200 
6 Texas Seeded Ribbon 32.75 .02 
7 Texas Seeded Ribbon 27.32 .02014 
8 Honey 22.44 .01103 
9 Honey 24.58 . 06666 
10 Honey 21.62 .00926 
11 Honey 19.49 01230 
12 Hodo 22.82 .00943 
13 Hodo 21.65 .00717 
14 Hodo 19.25 
15 Hodo 21.90 .00712 
16M Hodo 20.02 .02804 
17M Hodo 20.99 .02160 
18M Hodo 20.86 .01650 
19 Iceberg 23.89 .01900 
20 Iceberg 24.98 .02250 
21 Iceberg 19.30 .01700 
22 25.94 00683 
Sorghum Copper 23 M Hodo 21.44 00893 
24M Gooseneck, Honey, and 24.11 .00726 
Hodo 
25 Hodo 22.62 00589 
26 Honey 22.49 .00625 
27 Honey 17.83 .00678 
28 Honey 21.45 00790 
29 Honey 22.56 .01080 
30 — 19. 26 00623 
Sugar-cane Iron 1 Purple 26.58 01058 
2M Purple 22.07 .00580 
3 Ribbon Cane 25.97 | .00286 
+ Purple 28.09 . 00600 
5 Purple 27.47 00940 
6 00575 
7M 19.70 . 00887 
Sugar-cane Copper 8 Purple 22.07 .00120 
9 Purple 19.64 .00132 
10 Purple 19.89 .00104 
11 Purple 25.55 00263 
12 White 25.77 .00114 
13 Purple 20.98 .00107 
14M Purple — .00157 
1 Gooseneck, Orange, Amber, and Honey are four well-known varieties of sweet sorghum. Texas Seeded 
Ribbon, Hodo, and Iceberg are local varieties which may be strains of some of those just mentioned. 
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Analysis of other samples by the depart- 
ment of home economics confirmed these 
observations and led to an investigation on 
their value in nutritional anemia (3), includ- 
ing data on the iron content of many 
samples. 

An attempt was also made to determine 
some of the factors which affect the iron con- 
tent of these sirups, such as the material of 
which the evaporating pan is made and the 
acidity of the juice. 


IRON CONTENT OF SORGHUM AND SUGAR-CANE SIRUPS 
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Samples of sirup were usually collected 
in glass jars and glass was used for storage 
in the laboratory. All iron determinations 
were made by means of the Kennedy 
method (4) with certain modifications (5). 

The results of the analyses of sirups are 
given in tables 1 and 2, and the averages in 
table 3. Although there was wide varia- 
tion in the iron content of individual 
samples, it was relatively high in both sor- 
ghum and sugar-cane sirups. Sorghum 


TABLE 2 
The iron content of sorghum and sugar-cane sirups evaporated in different kinds of pans 
IRON PAN PORCELAIN PAN COPPER PAN pomearteenameynony 
Moisture Tron (a) Moisture Tron (b) Moisture Iron (c) b or a —c) 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Sorghum 1! 28.23 .02269 29.22 .01035 .01234 
2 17.97 .00937 18.92 .00552 .00385 
16 20.02 .02804 16.81 .00731 .02073 
17 20.99 .02160 20.30 .00726 .01434 
18 20.86 .01650 24.94 .00456 .01194 
Average .01264 
Sugar-cane 2 22.07 . 00680 20.70 .00170 .00510 
7 19.70 . 00887 27.81 .00286 .00601 
Average .00555 
Sorghum 23 24.29 .00721 21.44 .00893 .00172 
24 29.26 . 00648 24.11 .00726 .00078 
Average .00125 
Sugar-cane 14 19.22 .00121 .00157 00036 


1 The effect of feeding sorghum and sugar-cane sirups on nutritional anemia, O. SHEETs and E. FRAZIER. 


J. Home Econ. 23, p. 274 (1931). 


To determine the effect of the pan on the 
iron content of sirup, ten to fifteen gallon 
samples of juice were collected in glass bot- 
tles from the mills and boiled down in the 
laboratory in large porcelain and enamel- 
ware dishes. The iron content of the sirup 
made in the laboratory was compared with 
that of the sirup made at the mill from the 
same lot of juice. Additional evidence of 


the effect of the pan on the iron content of 
the sirup was obtained by comparing the 
iron content of sirups cooked in copper pans 
with that of sirups made in iron pans. 


sirup had a much higher iron content than 
sugar-cane sirup prepared in the same way. 
Thus sorghum sirup evaporated in iron pans 
had approximately two and one-half times 
as much iron as sugar-cane sirup made in 
iron pans. The differences in iron content 
between the two kinds of sirup prepared in 
copper or porcelain pans were even greater, 
sorghum having three and a half and five 
times as much iron as sugar-cane sirup. It 
is evident that sorghum juice contains much 
more iron than sugar-cane juice, since little 
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or no iron could have been dissolved from 
the copper or porcelain pans. 

The quantity of iron present in sorghum 
and sugar-cane sirup is determined by a 
variety of factors. Important among them 
are the method of making the sirup, the 
acidity of the juice, the variety of cane, and 
the conditions under which it is grown. 
However, the results of the analyses of 
sirups evaporated in porcelain and enamel- 
ware and copper pans compared with those 
of the sirups made in iron pans indicate that 
the most important factor affecting the iron 
content of sirups is the kind of pan in which 
they are made. As shown in table 2, the 
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pans, as well as the average of the results 
obtained for all sirups made in copper pans 
as shown in table 3, are in accord with those 
obtained with the paired samples. The 
variation in the iron content of individual 
samples of sirups evaporated in iron pans 
was much greater than that of sirups evapo- 
rated in copper or porcelain pans. The 
coefficients of variation for sorghum sirup 
evaporated in iron, copper, and porcelain 
pans were 71.5, 20.7, and 24.2, respectively. 
The coefficients of variation for cane sirup 
evaporated in iron and in copper pans were 
33.8 and 11.5. Since only three samples of 
cane sirup were evaporated in porcelain 


TABLE 3 
Average iron content of sorghum and sugar-cane sirups evaporated in different kinds of pans 
TRON PANS COPPER PANS PORCELAIN PANS 
Number | Number Number a 
KIND OF SIRUP of of ts) 
Moisture Iron les Moisture; Iron — Moisture; Iron 
Sirup Sirup Sirup 
Used U Used 
percent | percent percent | percent per cent | per cent 
Sorghum 22 22.93 | .01736 8 21.47 | .00750 7 23.49 | .00696 
Sugar-cane 7 24.98 | .00718 7 22.32 | .00142 3 22.58 | .00192 
Excess in sorghum over .01018 .00608 00504 
sugar-cane 


samples of sorghum sirup evaporated in iron 
pans contained from about two to four times 
as much iron as the samples made in the 
laboratory from the same lots of juice, but 
evaporated in porcelain and enamel-ware 
pans. The results are entirely comparable 
for the two paired samples of sugar-cane 
sirup. Moreover, the iron content of the 
sirups made in copper pans was only slightly 
greater than that of the corresponding 
samples made in porcelain pans. This dif- 
ference could be due to differences in mois- 
ture content and to a greater degree of con- 
tamination by dust and dirt to which the 
sirup made at the mill was exposed. The 
results given in table 1 for the iron content 
of other samples of sirup cooked in copper 


pans the coefficient of variation for these 
samples are not considered significant. 

As regards acidity, Bryan (6) states that 
sorghum juice may be high in acid content 
at certain times of the season and with cer- 
tain varieties of cane. It seemed worth 
while to obtain information on the acid- 
ity of the juice as it is made into sirup. 
Samples of sorghum and sugar-cane juice 
were run into glass containers from the bar- 
rels which supplied the evaporators. To 
avoid fermentation they were packed in ice 
until they could be transported to the labo- 
ratory and placed in the refrigerator. The 
pH was determined potentiometrically. 
The results are shown in table 4. The 
average pH of eight samples of sorghum 
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juice was 4.96 and that of five samples of 
sugar-cane juice was 5.23. The samples of 
juice were obtained after the majority of 
the samples of sirups listed in table 1 had 
been analyzed and therefore were not from 
the same lots of juice as those from which 
the sirups were made. However, the re- 
sults on the pH of cane juice are in accord 
with those reported by other investigators, 


TABLE 4 


Hydrogen ion concentration of sorghum and sugar- 
cane juice 


SORGHUM JUICE SUGAR-CANE JUICE 


Sample pH | Sample 


IRON CONTENT OF SORGHUM AND SUGAR-CANE SIRUPS 
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Little information is available on the pH 
of sorghum juice. Paine, using a colorime- 
tric method, found the pH of a few samples 
of sorghum juice to vary from 4.9 to 5.3 
with an average of 5.0. 

With the degree of acidity as measured 
by pH which has been found for sorghum 
and sugar-cane juice, it seems probable that 
relatively large quantities of iron may be 
dissolved from the iron pans during the 
evaporation of the juice. The corrosive 
effect of acid solutions on iron, even those 
solutions in which the acidity is due to weak 
organic acids, is well known. City water- 
work plants have found it necessary to use 


_ | = corrective treatment with lime to retard cor- 
1 4.99 1 5.20 rosion of pipe lines by cold water containing 
5.07 | carbon dioxide (9). 

Although the data are insufficient to es- 
5 492 | 5 | § 45 tablish any relation between the iron con- 
6 4.92 tent of the sirups and the variety of cane 
7 5.08 from which they were made, they indicate 
8 5.16 that soil and climate may have a greater 

Average 5.38 , effect than the variety of cane. 
TABLE 5 


Tron content of sorghum and sugar-cane sirups and of other foods high in iron 


FOOD IRON | FOOD | IRON 
per cent | per cent 
Sorghum (average of samples in table 1)... .01473 .0038 
Sugar-cane (average of samples in table 1). .00430 | .0057 
.00700 Pecan nuts'............. .0026 


1Sherman, H.C. Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, Third Edition, 1927. 
? The Iron Content of Vegetables and Fruits, U. S. Dep’t of Agr. Cir. No. 205. 


who also used the potentiometer. King (7) 
found the pH of 1,728 samples of sugar-cane 
juice to vary from 5.26 to 5.57 with an aver- 
age of 5.39. Somewhat lower results were 
obtained by Balch (8) on 113 samples of 
Puerto Rican cane juice, the pH of which 
ranged from 4.97 to 5.13 with an average 
of 5.06. Paine in an unpublished study 
found the pH of 47 samples of Louisiana 
cane juice varied from 5.17 to 5.49. 


A comparison of the average iron content 
of sorghum and cane sirups with that of 
other foods high in iron is given in table 5. 
Sorghum sirup contained from two to five 
times as much iron as any of the other foods 
listed. Only three of the foods contained 
more iron than cane sirup. Although the 
sirups evaporated in copper or porcelain 
pans contained less iron than the other 
sirups, they were good sources of it. Since 
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it has been demonstrated that inorganic 
iron is effectively utilized in nutrition, the 
source of the iron in these sirups would not 
affect its nutritive value. Since iron is an 
essential mineral nutrient, yet is often de- 
ficient in limited dietaries, and since 
sorghum and cane sirups contain other 
minerals necessary for normal nutrition in 
addition to iron, it seems that these sirups 
should be used in place of sugar to a greater 
extent than they are. They are now con- 
sumed chiefly by people living in the south- 
ern states, and their production is decreas- 
ing. 

Summary. 1. Both sorghum and sugar- 
cane sirups have a high iron content even 
when compared with other foods abundant 
iniron. Sorghum sirups contained an aver- 
age of 0.01473 per cent iron. Sugar-cane 
sirups contained an average of 0.0045 per 
cent iron. 

2. The sorghum and cane sirups evapo- 
rated in iron pans contained from two to 
four times as much iron as the sirups made 
from the same lots of juice but evaporated 
in porcelain pans. The iron content of 
sirups made in copper pans was only slightly 
greater than that of the corresponding 
samples made in porcelain pans. These 
results indicate that the kind of pan in 
which the sirup is made is the most impor- 
tant factor affecting its iron content. 

3. Sorghum sirup contained from two and 
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a half to five times as much iron as sugar- 
cane sirup prepared in the same way, indi- 
cating that sorghum juice contains more 
iron than sugar-cane juice. 

4. The average pH of eight samples of 
sorghum juice was 4.96 and that of five 
samples of sugar-cane juice 5.23, results in 
accord with those obtained by other investi- 
gators. With this degree of acidity it is to 
be expected that relatively large quantities 
of iron will be dissolved from the pan by the 
juice during evaporation. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Children of the New Day. By KATHERINE 
GLovER and EvetyN Dewey. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1934, 
332 pp., $2.25. 

The findings of the White House Conference 
are safely locked away in the covers of an im- 
posing series of monographs which are found 
largely in libraries and are read by specialists. 
Everywhere one went after the Conference, 
the question was raised, “‘How are we going to 
make the findings available to all the people 
so that the facts and recommendations can be 
used to change conditions for every child?” 

In Children of the New Day many of these 
facts and recommendations are summarized in 
an interesting fashion, but more than that, 
they are discussed from the standpoint of how 
they can be applied in a changing society. 
Each chapter is followed by excerpts from the 
conference reports suitable for group discussion. 

The first section of the book deals with 
“Backgrounds” and tells us about “Uncle 
Sam’s Child: Who and What Is He, Change 
and the Child, New Parenthood for Old.” 

In the second section the “Drama of Growth” 
is unfolded, its pattern described, and the 
physical and mental instruments through which 
it takes place are clearly portrayed. A chapter 
on emotional development emphasizes the 
significance of the child’s emotions as the foun- 
dations for wholesome emotional maturing. 
There is an excellent chapter on “The Part 
Food Plays,” followed by one of the most de- 
lightful chapters in the book on “Habits in the 
Making” where the mechanics of habit forma- 
tion and its importance are discussed with a 
freedom from the usual hackneyed approaches. 

The third section is called ““The World They 
Live and Move In.”” Here the home, the com- 
munity as a modern foster parent, education, 
play, and adventure are discussed from the 
standpoint of present conditions and glimpses 
given of possibilities in the future. 
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The final section deals with ‘““By Products’”’— 
children who are handicapped and those who 
are “special rebels.” 

It is refreshing to find in the concluding 
chapter, “Children of Tomorrow,” an emphasis 
on spiritual values and the need for helping 
children to keep or acquire a sensitiveness and 
awareness to conditions and people. 

This is not a book on child training with 
specific rules and recommendations for problem 
situations. It is much more fundamental than 
that. It gives a glimpse of a new social order 
in which children will be permitted to grow 
unhampered physically and unwarped emo- 
tionally. And the emphasis in this new social 
order will be on brotherhood and unity, un- 
selfishness and “the spirit that setteth us free.” 
—EstTHER McGinnis, University of Minnesota. 


‘I’m Busy’—A Book of Play Activities. By 
Mauve Dutton Lyncu. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1933, 162 pp., $1.50. 
Suggestions for a variety of constructive play 

activities for children, drawn up in accord with 

progressive educational theories and attrac- 
tively printed and illustrated. The materials 
and tools called for would most of them be 
available in a well-run home of moderate means. 


Mental Hygiene of the School Child. By PER- 
cIvAL M. Symonps. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934, 321 pp., $1.50. 

A book which in its attempt to meet the 
needs of teachers and parents has perhaps over- 
simplified a difficult subject, though giving 
many excellent practical suggestions. 


Child Psychology. By Artuur T. JERSILD. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933, 462 
pp., $3. 

The outline here presented of the child’s nor- 
mal development is built almost entirely from 
the findings of research. The author points 
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out that much effort is probably wasted in try- 
ing to force developments that will come natu- 
rally with growth and that further research 
probably will throw much light on the activities 
which may profitably be cultivated at a par- 
ticular stage of growth. 


The Child. By Meyer F. Nriwxorr. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1934, 
303 pp., $2.50. 

In the belief that “the urgent need of the 
present is for more adequate development of 
human personality” the author discusses in 
part I of this book the bearing of heredity and 
of physical, mental, emotional, and social de- 
velopment upon personality and behavior; in 
part II he examines the social experience, that 
is, the family, school, play, work, esthetic and 
religious experiences, through which the child’s 
personality develops. 


The Psychology of Adolescence. By Kart C. 
GaRRISON. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1934, 377 pp., $3. 

A book intended both for college students 
and for “‘those entrusted with the care and 
guidance of adolescents.” Part I deals pri- 
marily with specific phases of adolescent devel- 
opment such as the physical, mental, and 
social, with adolescent interests, and with 
moral and religious growth. Part II considers 
the adolescent as a whole and shows how these 
specific traits become integrated into the larger 
unit of behavior called personality. 


The Road to Adolescence. By JosepH Gar- 
LAND. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1934, 293 pp., $2.50. 
This well-organized, well-written book is 

planned to tell parents the facts they need to 
know regarding all phases of development in 
the child from five to fifteen and does so with 
clearness and common sense, though the fact 
that the author is a pediatrician inclines him to 
dwell more on physical than on psychological 
factors. 


New Patterns in Sex Teaching. By FRANCES 
B. Strain. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1934, 242 pp., $2. 
Constructive sex education according to this 
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writer consists in learning to regard sex func- 
tionings as a part but not the whole of life. 
Throughout the book she advocates a direct, 
frank approach to sex education and deals in a 
straightforward, wholesome manner with most 
of the perplexing questions and situations which 
trouble parents in this phase of their children’s 
education. Included also is a “‘manual”’ which 
should prove helpful to study group leaders. 


Training Youth for the New Social Order. By 
Rupotph R. ReEeEper. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1933, 248 pp., $2. 
The educational program of a school which 

is here described emphasizes the formation of 
sound health habits; a child’s need for affection 
and play; the urge to achieve within his capaci- 
ties respect for law and social control; practical 
work experiences with others; appreciation of 
book knowledge and its uses; and moral and 
religious education. 


The American Family. By ERNEST R. GROVEs. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1934, 
500 pp., $3. 

This book takes the place of the author's 
“Social Problems of the Family” and like it is 
intended as a college textbook. Its treatment 
of the subject differs from that of the earlier 
one in placing emphasis on mental hygiene, 
personal relationships within the family, and 
education for family life, as well as on the his- 
torical development of the family and its status 
as a social institution. 


A History of Marriage and the Family. Revised 
Edition. By WILLYysTINE GooDsELL. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, 590 
pp., $3.50. 

Since its original appearance in 1915 this 
book has become a standard college textbook; 
it has now been thoroughly revised, especially 
in the sections dealing with 19th and 20th 
century conditions. 


The Development of Family Thrift Attitudes and 
Practices. By Irma H. Gross. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Libraries, 1934, 57 pp., 
privately printed. 

This pamphlet contains part of the doctor’s 
thesis which the author prepared while holding 
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the Ellen H. Richards’ fellowship. Defining 
“family thrift” as conscious saving of material 
resources, she finds that it has three purposes: 
to provide for the immediate future, for the 
distant future, and to raise status or “get 
ahead.”’ The last may be accomplished by 
means other than saving, as by education; but 
since low-income families cannot provide ade- 
quately for their future, society must help 
them by programs of prevention (e.g. public 
health movements), by reduction of insecurities 
(e.g. accidents and unemployment), by indirect 
help (e.g. safeguarding of investments), and 
by direct help (e.g. social insurance). Al- 
though thrift is no longer regarded as a moral 
virtue or as the only source of capital, although 
it is recognized as only one of many desirable 
ways of apportioning income, and although 
need for society to supplement family saving 
is emphasized, thrift is still considered part of 
a well-rounded life if provision for the future 
is to be adequate. 


Heredity and Environment. By Gtapys C. 
SCHWESINGER. Edited by FREDERICK Os- 
BORN. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933, 484 pp., $4. 

A somewhat technical discussion of “an 
attempt to appraise the present status of 
knowledge in the field of eugenic research.” 
Topics dealt with include measurements of 
intelligence and of personality, a statement of 
the heredity-environment problem and _ its 
genetic basis, studies of the effect of genetic 
factors and stated environmental differences 
on the development of intelligence, and various 
points of view on personality; with the conclud- 
ing comment that while the problem of heredity 
and environment is specific to each individual, 
his characteristics and his environment, never- 
theless there is strong evidence that the higher 
intelligence of the upper groups of the socio- 
economic scale “‘is to an important extent due 
to differences in heredity capacity.” 


The Ultimate Consumer—a Study in Economic 
Iiliteracy. Edited by J. G. BRatNerp. 
Philadelphia: The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1934, 230 pp., 
cloth $2.50, paper $2. 

Abstracted on page 445. 
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After the Shutdown. PartI. The Readjustment 
of Industrial Workers Displaced by Two Plant 
Shutdowns. By EWAN CLAGUE and WALTER 
J. Couper. Part II. Former L. Candee 
Workers in the Depression. By E. Wicut 
Bakke. [New Haven, Conn.] Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, 1934, 
153 pp., $2. 

These careful studies of the effects of long 
unemployment on the industrial and family 
readjustments of workers in two Connecticut 
plants lead to the conclusion that despite the 
undoubted value of such helps as dismissal 
wages, unemployment insurance, and mounting 
relief funds, the workers themselves bear the 
greater proportion of the economic burden and 
must drastically revise their standards of living. 


National Policies Affecting Rural Life. Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixteenth American Country 
Life Conference, 1933. New York: Ameri- 
can Country Life Association, 105 East 22nd 
Street, 1934, 152 pp., $2. 

Aside from formal addresses mainly on inter- 
national economic topics this volume includes 
several round table reports, one on rural educa- 
tion, J. E. Butterworth, chairman, and one on 
rural health and welfare, Katherine F. Lenroot, 
chairman. 


Elements of Rural Sociology. By NEWELL LE- 
roy Sims. Revised Edition. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1934, 718 
pp.. $3.75. 

An analysis of the structural, vital, cultural, 
and material elements of rural society in the 
United States, considerably revised from the 
previous edition of 1928. Of special interest 
to home economists are perhaps the chapters 
on certain cultural aspects and on standards of 
living. 


Annual Review of Biochemistry. Edited by 
James Murray Luck. Volume III. Stan- 
ford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1934, 558 pp., $5. 

Following the general plan of the earlier 
volumes, this survey consists of some twenty- 
five summaries of developments in different 
sections of the field, all of them by specialists 
of recognized standing. Many of the papers 
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deal with human nutrition, one of exceptional 
interest to home economists being perhaps 
“Biochemical and Nutritional Studies in the 
Field of Dentistry’”’ by M. Koehne and R. W. 


Bunting. 


Economies in Food. Quantity Recipes Using 
Evaporated Milk. By M. FattH McAvuLey 
and Mary ADELE Woop. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1934, 49 pp., 
$0.50, paper bound. 

Since under present economic conditions the 
food units of commercial and non-profit institu- 
tions alike are forced to reduce costs, and since 
evaporated milk is less expensive, easier to 
care for than liquid milk, and for many purposes 
equally nutritious and desirable, recipes are 
here given for its use in breads, cookies, des- 
serts, meat, fish, meat substitutes, pies, salads, 
salad dressings, sauces, and soups. 


On English Costume. By Mary Ke tty. Lon- 
don: H. F. W. Deane & Sons [Boston: The 
Baker International Play Bureau], 1934, 54 
pp., 2s. 6d. 

This little introduction to English costume 
throughout the centuries was written for the 
Women’s Institutes, whose members stage 
many historical plays and pageants. The 
characteristic features for each period are 
briefly but clearly described in the text and 
further illustrated in the simple, effective 
drawings by C. Ouless. The last chapter 
gives a few practical suggestions on materials 
for use in stage costumes. 


English Needlework. By A. F. KENpRICK. 
London: A. & C. Black Ltd. [American 
agent: The Macmillan Company, New 
York], 1933, 193 pp., $2.50. 

English Pottery and Porcelain. By W. B. 
Honey. London: A. & C. Black Ltd. 
[American agent: The Macmillan Company, 
New York], 1933, 271 pp., $2.50. 

Two additions to the publisher’s “Library 
of English Art” by specialists on the staff of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, both illus- 
trated by reproductions of specimens in that 
and other collections and both incidentally 
revealing much of general manners and 
customs. 
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Mr. Kendrick’s survey of needlework ranges 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the present day, 
unavoidably brings in developments in methods 
and taste, and has much to say of clothing and 
house furnishing. In his book on ceramics, 
Mr. Honey devotes the first hundred pages to 
earthenware and stoneware from medieval 
times to 1800, the next hundred to 18th century 
porcelaine, some thirty pages to 19th century 
pottery and porcelaine, and closes with hints 
on collecting and a bibliography. 


A Manual of Thesis-Writing for Graduates and 
Undergraduates. By Artuur H. CoLe and 
Kart W. Bicetow. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1934, 48 pp., $0.75. 
“Experience by the authors in the supervision 

of thesis-writing has resulted in the attempt 
embodied in this Manual to offer students 
certain comments on the aims of scientific work 
and a convenient compilation of rules and 
usages which are widely accepted among ma- 
ture writers as helpful in the preparation of 
first-class scientific papers.”” The introduction 
emphasizes the essentials of good scholarship, 
and the first chapter is devoted to suggestions 
for the work to be done before the actual writ- 
ing of the thesis is undertaken. 


Our Public Schools. [Cuart O. 
Editor]. Washington, D. C.: National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1934, 208 
pp., $0.50. 

The significance, history, aims, organization, 
and support of the public schools are among 
the topics discussed in this little volume, and 
the final chapter gives practical suggestions for 
its use by parent-teacher or other study groups. 
Among the contributors are John H. Finley, 
Carleton Washburne, A. L. Threlkeld, Jesse 
H. Newlon, Joy Elmer Morgan, Harold L. 
Ickes, and Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, the newly- 
elected president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


A Study of Young High School Graduates. By 
MARGARET WHITESIDE Moore. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933, 78 pp., $1.50. 
A comparison of the college success of 308 

pupils who were graduated from high school at 
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the age of fourteen or fifteen and others who 
entered college at the usual age shows that the 
younger group surpassed the others in college 
achievement as measured by comprehensive 
objective tests and emphasizes the need for 
long-term educational guidance adapted to 
individual requirements. 


An Analysis of the Activities and Potentialities 
for Achievement of the Parent-Teacher A ssocia- 
tion with Recommendations. By ELMER S. 
Hotgeck. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1934, 126 pp., $1.50. 

A study, carried out mainly by question- 
naires, of the “objectives, purposes, and func- 
tions of the Parent-Teacher Association... . 
the historical development of the association 
since its inception, its organization, and rela- 
tionship to the school and its publicity and 
finance activities” and a comparison of work 
actually being done by parent-teacher groups 
with the theoretical conception of their pur- 
poses. The conclusion reached is that a closer 
relation between the Association and the school 
administration is desirable, and suggestions for 
accomplishing this are given. 


Practical School Economies. By Henry H. 
Linn. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934, 461 pp., $3. 

The assistant superintendent of schools in 
Muskegon, Michigan, here brings together 
“ways and means of saving small as well as 
large sums of money,” with emphasis on good 
financial, business, and administrative proce- 
dures throughout the system. Definite sugges- 
tions are given for economies in the purchase of 
supplies, instructional services, plant operation 
and maintenance, capital outlay, and such 
auxiliary agencies as transportation, compul- 
sory attendance service, and health service. 
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Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs. 
The Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association. By a Com- 
mittee of the Department, Paut T. RANKIN, 
Chairman. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934, 194 pp., $2. 

This, the third of the Department’s Year- 
books to deal with scientific aspects of super- 
vision, after introductory sections on scientific 
method and the nature and functions of super- 
vision, attempts to show how that method is 
and may be applied in organizing supervision, 
developing the supervisory program, apprais- 
ing instruction, promoting teacher growth, 
studying the curriculum, preparing and in- 
stalling courses of study, and selecting and 
preparing instructional material. 


A Comparative Study of the Concentration and 
Regular Plans of Organization in the Senior 
High School. By HucH H. Stewart. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934, 66 pp., 
$1.50. 

This study, carried on in the high school of 
Mount Vernon, New York, attempts to com- 
pare the effect on scholastic achievement and 
extra-curricular activities, of class periods of 
different length and of a shorter term devoted 
more intensively to fewer subjects than usual. 
The general findings do not give a conclusive 
answer. 


Health Education for Teachers. By Mary 
ELISABETH SPENCER. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933, 118 pp., $1.50. 

“A critical study of the pre-service prepara- 
tion of classroom teachers for the school health 
program”’ including standards for evaluating 
it and an analysis of course content. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Serum calcium in juvenile delinquents, Mat- 
THEW MotitcH and Avucust A. ECCLEs. 
Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 4, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) 
pp. 73-78. 

Serum calcium studies were made on 511 in- 
mates of the New Jersey State Home for Boys. 
The Clark and Collip technic was used. The 
results showed that the blood calcium in juve- 
nile delinquents is within normal limits. No 
relation appeared between calcium metab- 
olism, mental development, and personality 
deviation. 


A study of the attitudes of teachers toward 
behavior problems, WINIFRED E. BaIn. 
Child Development 5, No. 1 (1934, March) pp. 
19-33. 

The Wickman scale of teachers’ attitudes 
toward behavior problems was given to three 
groups of teachers in 1927 and to three com- 
parable groups in 1932. The author considers 
that the results indicate a struggle toward a 
new point of view in education, “a shift in 
which there are still conflicting attitudes and 
no settled conviction.”” The attitudes of the 
1932 group approach more nearly those of the 
mental hygiene workers in Wickman’s study. 
The author suggests that the swing toward 
individualism has gone too far and that a con- 
scientious study of childhood is the remedy. 


Measuring emotionality in infants, KATHERINE 
B. Briwwces. Child Development 5, No. 1 
(1934, March) pp. 36-40. 

Twelve children whose average age was 15.5 
months were observed as to duration and fre- 
quency of emotional reactions during ten one- 
hour observations scattered over a period of 
one month. The individual results showed 
wide differences and suggest that no single 
rating of a child should be taken as indicative 
of permanent emotional tendencies, that tem- 
peramental characteristics vary with environ- 
ment, health, and social situations, but that 
possibly a series of observations taken at 
intervals of months or years might indicate 
relatively stable temperamental trends. 


Adolescent “crushes,’’ E. B. Hurtock and E. 
R. Kiet. Child Development 5, No. 1 
(1934, March) pp. 63-80. 

The purpose of this experiment was to study 
“crushes” as normal fixations of the adolescent 
period. Two thousand questionnaires were 
sent out to school principals, college professors, 
high school teachers, camp directors and coun- 
selors who agreed to distribute them. An 
analysis of the 559 returns gave the following 
results. “Most adolescents have one or more 
crushes upon people of approximately their 
own age, but of the opposite sex.”” In general, 
the duration of crushes is from one month to 
three years. “They do not influence the nor- 
mal mode of behavior of the subject.”” They 
are more frequent among girls than boys. 
“When they are homosexual in their expression, 
it is among girls almost entirely . .. Evidently 
the old-fashioned ‘crush’ of a pupil for his 
teacher or a camper for his counselor (which 
was often homosexual) has given way to a more 
modern ‘crush’....Coeducational schools 
have become popular and there has been less 
restriction in the home and since adolescents 
are restricted no longer in their companionship, 
it is natural that their fixations tend more 
toward heterosexuality than homosexuality.” 


Rivalry between children in the same family, 
Davip M. Levy. Child Study 11, No. 8 
(1934, May) pp. 233-237. 

The coming of a new baby creates a crisis 
which affects all the relationships of the older 
child, whose protests may manifest themselves 
in almost any form of behavior. The author 
considers it doubtful whether sibling rivalry can 
be entirely eradicated, especially in infancy and 
childhood, or whether its complete eradication 
would be a blessing. Suggestions are made 
that mothers provide a wide variety of contacts 
for the child from early infancy and that they 
exercise care that no favoritism is shown. The 
sibling relationship may have the definite 
advantage of developing constructive brotherly 
relationships. 
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Temper tantrums, MARTHA May REYNOLDS. 
Child Study 11, No. 8 (1934, May) pp. 237- 
239. 

A temper tantrum is an extreme form of re- 
sistance. While disturbing to adults, temper 
tantrums are not serious provided they are 
handled wisely. The treatment is twofold: to 
make the tantrum itself unsatisfying and to 
find out and attack its fundamental cause. 


When parents disagree, GEoRGE H. Pratt. 
Child Study 11, No. 8 (1934, May) pp. 239- 
242. 

Parental conflicts seriously handicap a child’s 
emotional development. The author suggests 
that the extension of the study group idea may 
prove to be one of the most practical and valu- 
able of therapeutic technics. 


Creative abilities of children, FRANCES Grp- 
pincs. Childhood Educ. 10, No. 5 (1934, 
Feb.) pp. 251-253. 

In developing creative abilities, present in 
all children, the purpose is not to produce 
geniuses but to strengthen powers and satis- 
factions which will function in controlling 
later experiences. Growth in these abilities 
may be stimulated by the use of many kinds 
of materials: blocks, tools, pictures, music, 
and flowers, under guidance of a teacher who 
understands children and encourages them in 
producing something new to them and superior 
to their previous work. 


The child and music, HARoLpD M. WILLIAMs. 
Childhood Educ. 10, No. 5 (1934, Feb.) pp. 
254-256. 

While guidance of children in developing 
physical and social habits must take the form 
of discipline because of necessity to conform, 
there are certain free activities such as music 
and art, bound by no external standards, where 
opportunity for freedom and initiative is pos- 
sible. With many children, music may con- 
tribute to personal adjustment by giving oppor- 
tunity to excel and thus exercise leadership, 
also by furthering physical control and poise. 
Effective musical guidance must take into 
account the psychological facts that children 
are not equally gifted in musical ability and 
that musical ability is really a complex array 


of many special abilities independent of general 
intelligence. For best development of interest 
in musical understanding, powers of critical 
listening, creative ability, or performance, the 
child must have freedom of individual choice, 
guidance suited to his capacities and interests, 
and a checking of his individual progress and 
rate of growth. 


Parental cooperation, LovisE R. HvuGuHeEs. 
Childhood Educ. 10, No. 6 (1934, Mar.) pp. 
307-313. 

In this report of an experiment in parental 
cooperation in a first-grade public school, the 
procedure through which the parents’ coopera- 
tion was secured is outlined in detail. The 
plan has proved successful with both parents 
and teachers. Close cooperation has developed 
a sympathetic understanding between home 
and school and has resulted in benefits to the 
children. 


Social development through the movies, HENRY 
J. Forman. Childhood Educ. 10, No. 8 
(1934, May) pp. 395-397 +. 

The movies are a school, a system of educa- 
tion. Good ones make one of the most success- 
ful elements in education. The number of bad 
movies is, however, appalling. Every parent, 
every teacher, and every citizen should set to 
work to make this legitimate source of educa- 
tion a thing of health instead of a reservoir of 
danger. 


Social adjustment and the preschool child, 
EtHet Kawin. Childhood Educ. 10, No. 8 
(May, 1934) pp. 398-400. 

Three groups of case records at the Institute 
of Juvenile Research were selected for analysis: 
100 cases of children who were socially un- 
adjusted, 50 cases of children who were well 
adjusted, 100 cases of children who were se- 
lected at random from the records. The study 
indicates that the social adjustment of a young 
child to other children outside of his family 
does not appear closely related to any one 
factor in the child’s own make-up or in his 
environment. Rather there appears to be a 
group of factors, outstanding among which are 
the intelligence of the child, the occupation of 
his father, the relations of the father to the 
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child, and the agreement of the parents in 
regard to the child’s training. 


Neuroticism in marriage, RayMonp R. WEL- 
LouGHBY. J. Soc. Psychol. 5, No. 1 (1934, 
Feb.) pp. 3-36. 

Slightly altered forms of the Thurstone Per- 
sonality Schedule were sent out to a selected 
group. Results showed women to be more 
neurotic than men in allcases. Married individ- 
uals were more neurotic than college students 
studied. No sex difference in variability was 
found. There was a tendency for both sexes 
to become more neurotic with increase in age 
and less so with the increasing duration of mar- 


riage. 


Parent Education 1, No. 1 (1934, April) 31 pp. 

The three main articles in the first number 
of a “service bulletin for members of the in- 
terested professions” to be issued by the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education are on 
“Parent Education in Emergency Programs,” 
“Parent Education in the United States,” and 
“The Validity of Subject Matter,” the last 
based on articles by Lindeman and Ojemann. 


Making the most of our contacts with parents, 
Grace BENNETT. Progressive Educ. 11, 
No. 3 (1934, Mar.) pp. 202-208. 

Cooperation between parents and teachers 
is important for the effective working of the 
school. A means of increasing parents’ in- 
terest is to permit them to take an active part 
in contributing service and ideas instead of 
merely being audiences. 


The only child of age five, Paut A. Witty. 
Psychol. Clinic 22, No. 2 (1933, June-Aug.) 
pp. 73-87. 

About 300 only children aged 5 years were 
studied in respect to physical development, 
health, intelligence, language development, 
nervous and emotional adjustment, and play 
habits. In every respect they were found to 
be superior to non-only children. Both groups 
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came from somewhat superior social-economic 
status and from mentally superior parents. 


Age group conflict and our changing culture, 
H. Soc. Forces 12, No. 2 (1933, 
Dec.) pp. 237-243. 

There is reason to believe that conflict be- 
tween parents and their children of 14 to 19 is 
sharper and more frequent than formerly. 
Economic and other social changes have raised 
problems for which parents see no clear solu- 
tions. Much of the conflict centers about use 
of car and spending money. The children 
regard the car as an indispensable tool for 
recreation and courtship, but the problem of 
dividing its use among family members is 
seldom attacked intelligently. As homemade 
entertainment has declined more money is de- 
manded for “dates,” since these entail expendi- 
tures for “eats,” movies, and other entertain- 
ment. This problem is seldom faced; few 
parents give their children regular allowances. 
As a result, children invent pretexts for obtain- 
ing funds and use means ranging from temper 
tantrums to lying and deceit. Natural youth- 
ful independence is intensified because many 
children adapt more easily to new inventions 
than do their parents. This increases problems 
of restraint, especially since generally accepted 
social sanctions for the new age are lacking. 


Half a century of child protection, A CorrE- 
SPONDENT. Times {London} Educ. Supp. 
No. 980 (1934, Feb. 10) p. 41. 

The development of the work of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children in England is traced from its begin- 
nings to the present year when the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first Society is to be cele- 
brated in London. The Society’s work has 
grown from caring for 95 cases during the first 
year to 43,000 cases during the past year and 
from securing local protection for children to 
national legislation for protection of children 


and young people. 
E. McG. 
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American Journal of Sociology 39, No. 6 (1934, 

May). 

This issue is devoted to the Journal’s annual 
appraisal of social changes and covers 1933. 
It deals largely with analysis of recovery and 
reconstruction achievements. W. F. Ogburn 
surveys the background and the future of the 
New Deal. R. M. Maclver cites the anti- 
individualist trends in our social philosophy, 
indicated by greater social control and such 
collectivist developments as the A.A.A. How- 
ever, whether consumers will benefit cannot 
be determined until we know who is to control 
the new institutions. Frances Perkins in “Un- 
employment and Relief’ discusses the need for 
new types of poor relief and for establishment 
of unemployment reserves and insurance in 
the various states. Economic recovery, edu- 
cation, and developments in the Tennessee 
Valley are among other topics discussed. 


The measurement of consumer demand and 
economic planning, A. F. Hinricus. Am. 
Marketing J.1, No. 2 (1934, April) pp. 57-63. 
It is impossible to plan for consumer demand 

until data from a new study of family incomes 
and expenditures replace those from the gov- 
ernment study of 1918-19. These must be in 
sufficient detail for the planner to know what 
an increase in expenditure for an item means— 
whether greater quantity or better quality. In 
addition there should be estimates of income 
received by families rather than by individuals, 
of capacity of plants, stocks of goods on hand, 
retail sales, and other market data. 


Recovery and the consumer. Ann. Am. Acad. 
Pol. Soc. Science No. 172 (1934, March) 
pp. 88-122. 

This section of an issue entitled “Toward 
National Recovery” includes “The consumer 
under the national recovery administration” 
by Dexter M. Keezer, “The réle of the con- 
sumer in the New Deal” by Paul H. Douglas, 
“Codes and consumers” by Herbert J. Tily, 
and “Safe-guarding the consumer’s interest” 
by Frederick J. Schlink. The articles em- 
phasize the need for greater protection of the 
consumer through informative standards and 


grades for the goods he buys and through truth- 
ful advertising, for increased pressure for recog- 
nition of consumer interests by the N.R.A. and 
other governmental agencies; for abolition of 
price-fixing provisions of codes; for consumer 
representation upon code authorities; for fair 
retailing practices on the part of both retailers 
and consumers; and for more widespread under- 
standing of problems of consumption by con- 
sumers themselves. 


The Ultimate Consumer, a Study in Economic 
Illiteracy. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Science 
No. 173 (1934, May). 

This entire issue is devoted to papers on the 
problems of the consumer, all well worth read- 
ing. Robert Lynd reviews the situation in 
“The consumer becomes a problem” (pp. 1-6). 
The loopholes in our present food and drug laws 
are discussed by Arthur Kallet in “Foods and 
drugs for the consumer” (pp. 26-34). Pauline 
Beery Mack in “Clothing and household goods 
for the consumer” (pp. 35-42) effectively 
answers some of the arguments against stand- 
ardization in these fields. P. W. Agnew in 
“The movement for standards for consumer 
goods” (pp. 60-69) states that the crux of the 
problem is the relationship between brands and 
quality specifications and labeling. Are the 
two as irreconcilable as has been thought by 
manufacturers and advertisers who have fought 
standardization in order to protect their brand 
prestige? He also points out the weakness of 
some of the “certifying” agencies launched by 
trade groups who certify only on the basis of 
their own experience, not on specifications 
publicly recognized and impartially supervised. 
In “Brand names, quality, and price” (pp. 80- 
85), Clair Wilcox shows that the public pays for 
the convenience of brands by increased prices, 
lowered living standards, and industrial in- 
stability. Rolf Nugent and Leon Henderson 
in “Installment selling and the consumer: A 
brief for regulation” (pp. 93-103) cite instances 
of abuses indicating the need for supervision 
of installment credit, similar to the state super- 
vision of small loan agencies. W. N. Loucks in 
“Price fixing: the consumer faces monopoly” 
(pp. 113-124) describes some of the code pro- 


visions enabling industry to fix prices, directly 
or indirectly, including: open price schedules; 
outright price setting; elimination of trade dis- 
counts; elimination of second quality goods; 
basing point system of price quotations; re- 
strictions of new machinery; prohibition of sales 
below cost. 

In “Wastes in the consumer’s dollar,” (pp. 
18-25) Hazel Kyrk points out that these wastes 
may be due to consumers’ unwise spending or 
to inefficiencies of the economic system. Con- 
sideration of the first type of wastes raises 
these questions: To what extent shall consumer 
spending be regulated by statute? What type 
of consumer education is necessary? What 
part shall business take in educating the con- 
sumer? Wastes of the second type include: 
consumers’ payments for unwanted services 
and qualities in order to get those they desire; 
wastes due to fraud, deception, and “guess- 
work” in buying; competitive wastes; monop- 
olistic wastes. 

Gardiner C. Means in ‘“The consumer and the 
new deal (pp. 7-17) holds that there is an in- 
creasing tendency for prices to be set not by 
market competition but by corporation admin- 
istrators, who may curtail production for the 
purpose of keeping their prices at high levels. 
Through code sanctions, price control by in- 
dustry has increased. If this movement con- 
tinues, low production with a lowered standard 
of living for consumers will result. Interests of 
producers differ from those of consumers: the 
former wish to create values and the latter 
wish to get goods and services to people. To 
protect consumers, their interests (not neces- 
sarily the consumers themselves) must be 
organized. Without such pressure from con- 
sumers, producers may “shunt our economic 
machine down the sidetrack of scarcity.” 


Middletown—ten years after. Bus. Week, 
No. 247, pp. 15-16; No. 248, pp. 18, 20; 
No. 249, pp. 12, 14 (1934, May 26, June 2, 
June 9). 

A survey of Muncie, Indiana, ten years after 
the Middletown study made by Robert and 
Helen Lynd, showed various changes. The 
mergers of the “twenties” increased absentee 
ownership of industries. These distant owners 
felt less responsibility for operating plants and 
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employing labor during the depression than did 
resident owners. About one-half of the in- 
dustrial workers and one-third of the white 
collar employees were laid off at the worst of the 
slump. Farmers have received some money for 
crop reduction; labor still feels the pinch. The 
main family expenditures are for food. Home 
canning and making of clothing has increased, 
but women prophesy a return to the purchase 
of manufactured articles with “good times.” 
Workers are moving to the town’s outskirts 
where they can have gardens. Furniture 
dealers have suffered more than other retailers. 
The largest department store has failed, but 
this may be due to the building of a hard-sur- 
face road to Indianapolis. A farmers’ market 
has been established and flourishes but seems 
to have little effect upon food stores. The ten- 
cent store has closed its soda fountain. There 
is agitation for municipal ownership of power. 


Grilled groceries. Bus. Week. No. 247 (1934, 

May 26) pp. 25-26. 

Open-price provisions in the grocery code 
are being fought by producers of private brands 
and advocated by producers of those nationally 
advertised. A recent survey in New York 
City showed that buyers specified the brands 
they desired in 64 per cent of 2500 grocery 
purchases, indicating the importance of brands 
in food markets. Of the purchases, 51 per cent 
represented national brands; 40 per cent, pri- 
vate brands; 9 per cent, bulk purchases. 


The marketing structure in the grocery in- 
dustry, NATHANAEL H. ENGLE. Harvard 
Bus. Rev. 12, No. 3 (1934, April) pp. 328-338. 
The author’s analysis of the grocery industry 

based upon data from the federal Census of 

Distribution shows that competition from chains 

and from wholesale branches of manufacturers 

has reduced the wholesalers’ business to 29 

per cent of total wholesale sales and that retail 

chains now account for 48 per cent of the sales 
of grocery stores without meats and 38 per cent 
of those with meats. Data on distribution 
costs reveal that expenses of the chain system 

(wholesale and retail) amount to 17.3 per cent 

of their retail sales, those of the wholesaler- 

retailer system to 24.7 per cent, and those of 
the manufacturers’ wholesale branch-retailer 
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system to 28.5 per cent. However, it must 
be remembered that chains give fewer services 
to consumers. 


Standards for silk weighting asked by N.R.A. 
Consumer Board. Ind. Standardization 5, 
No. 5 (1934, May) pp. 98-99. ° 
The Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 

N.R.A. recommends clear-cut and meaningful 
quality identifying terms, indelibly shown on 
labels of silk yard goods and garments, in order 
to make fair trade possible. Data prepared 
by the American Home Economics Association 
are used in the Board’s report. 


The use of family expenditures in cost-of-living 
indexes, HELEN R. Wricut. J. Am. Statist. 
Assoc’n 29, No. 185A (1934, March Supp.) 
pp. 118-119. 

Local studies of family expenditures may 
help provide data needed in the construction 
of cost-of-living indexes if they are representa- 
tive of the group included in the index, suffi- 
ciently large to give stable averages in im- 
portant index items, sufficiently detailed as to 
quantities and values of purchases of specific 
commodities rather than groups (as plate beef 
rather than meat), if they include only goods 
purchased, not goods used as gifts, and if they 
show changes in expenses of owners and buyers 
of houses, and not of renters alone. 


Revising the wage earners’ cost-of-living index, 
Marcaret H. Hocc. J. Am. Statist. 
Assoc’n 29, No. 185A (1934, March, Supp.), 
pp. 120-124. 

Adequacy of a cost-of-living index is 
dependent upon: selection of a list of definitely 
specified commodities and services which are 
required by families and are to be priced; 
selection of cities where prices are to be 
obtained; computation of expenditure weights. 
The author finds that the present index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is inadequate in all 
three respects and suggests improvements. 


Measuring changes in the cost of living of 
federal employees living in Washington, 
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Faith M. Wiuiams. J. Am. Stalist. 
Assoc’n 29, No. 185A (1934, March Supp.), 
pp. 125-130. 

An act of Congress, March 1933, directing 
that federal salaries be reduced in accordance 
with changes in cost of living, necessitated a 
new study of expenditures of families of federal 
employees in Washington. The author re- 
ports briefly upon the types of groups studied 
and the procedure followed in building the 
indexes. A separate index was made for all 
employees and for each of these four groups: 
employees living as single individuals in rented 
rooms, custodial employees with salaries under 
$2500, other employees with salaries under 
$2500, and employees with salaries of $2500 
and over, the three latter types all living in 
family groups. 


Adequacy of the sample in budgetary studies, 
Hucu S. Hanna. J. Am. Statist. Assoc’n 
29, No. 185A (1934, March Supp.), pp. 131- 
134. 

The author attacks the problem of size of 
sample necessary for a study of family expendi- 
tures by re-analyzing data from the study of 
expenditures of federal employees made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1928. The size 
of the group was diminished progressively, as 
follows: 506 families, 405, 304, 253, 202, 101, 
51. The average expenditures for each main 
item and the percentages which they formed 
of the total changed but little as the group di- 
minished from 506 to 202. In the two smaller 
groups, however, changes for some items were 
marked. The author considers these figures 
suggestive rather than conclusive as tonumbers. 


Bibliography of studies of family living in Asia, 
Australia, New Zealand, Peru, Mexico, and 
the islands of the Pacific, CARLE C. ZIMMER- 
MAN. U.S. Dep’t Agr., Bur. Home Econ. 
Preliminary Report, mimeographed (1934, 
Jan.) 54 pp. 

An annotated bibliography, including in- 
formation as to the number of families studied 
and the principal findings of each investigation. 

D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


FOOD PREPARATION AND UTILIZATION 


The staling of bread, J. R. Katz. Bakers 
Weekly 81, No. 3 (1934, Jan. 20) pp. 43-46. 
Staling of the crust of bread is a very different 

phenomenon from staling of the crumb. The 
crust simply takes up water, whether from the 
surrounding atmosphere or from the crumb, 
and becomes less brittle. As bread is cooled 
after baking the starchy parts of its crumb 
undergo a change which makes them get harder 
and hold less water. Because of this decreased 
water holding power they lose water, get 
smaller, and separate from the coagulated 
gluten which unites them as a cement. This 
separation causes the crumbliness of the bread 
crumb. 

Experimental data have shown three influ- 
ences which keep bread crumb fresh: heat, cold, 
and the addition of certain chemicals. Bread 
stored at 60° to 70°C. (140° to 158°F.) will 
remain fresh indefinitely, while at 40°C. (94°F.) 
it will never become more than half stale. 

Methods are described for determining the 
degree of staleness of the crumb.—R. L. 


The ruination of good cake with bad odors, 
Peter G. Prrrie. Bakers Weekly 81, No. 8 
(1934, Feb. 24) pp. 58-59. 

Fatty substances decompose in contact with 
iron and subjected to repeated heating in the 
neighborhood of 400°F., and the products 
formed have a peculiarly penetrating and un- 
desirable flavor. Such flavors and odors are 
absorbed by cake during the baking and cool- 
ing periods. Pans which have not been freed 
of fat at sufficiently regular intervals carry 
minute amounts of fat from one baking to 
another. When during the later baking this 
fat decomposes, the distillation products 
enter the body of the cake and thus blend un- 
desirable flavors with desirable.—R. L. 


Factors involved in the microbiological exam- 
ination of canned foods, E. J. CAMERON. 
Canning Age 15, No. 4 (1934, March) pp. 
198-200. 

In this paper, which was presented to the 


American Public Health Association as part 
of a symposium related to microbiological 
examination of foods, emphasis is placed upon 
the need for standardization of procedure in 
the examination of canned foods for spoilage. 
It is essential for proper interpretation of results 
that the examiner have a breadth of general 
information on canning practices. The follow- 
ing points are suggested for consideration in 
standardization of procedure: 

1. Uniform terminology. 

2. Adequacy of sample with history of de- 
tails of processing, method of cooling, and 
storage temperature. 

3. Treatment of container and culture tech- 
nic including cleansing and sterilization of con- 
tainer, method of opening cans, and making 
cultures. 

4. Culture media. 

5. Scope of culture media. Culture tests 
should be adopted to show (a) whether bacterial 
spoilage exists, (b) whether it is due to leakage 
of container or to understerilization, (c) if 
understerilization, what bacterial group is 
responsible for spoilage? 

6. Supplementary tests. After culturing, 
the product should be given a direct micro- 
scopic examination and examined for odor, 
appearance, and pH. 

7. Sterility tests. These involve incubation 
and subsequent tests. 

8. Methods of examination for food poison- 
ing bacteria. 

9. Interpretation of results.—M. C. S. 


An automatic shortometer, C. H. BatLey. 
Cereal Chem. 11, No. 2 (1934, March) pp. 
160-163. 

A description is given of an automatic 
shortometer designed to measure the breaking 
strength of cookies. A compression spring 
scale or “balance” is provided with supports for 
the cookies. The force required to break the 
cookies can be noted on the dial of the scale. 
The average probable error of the means of 
tests replicated 20 times was 2.41 per cent of the 
average of the means.—M. C. S. 
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Factors influencing the apparent shortening 
value of a fat, D. T. Nope, H. McLaucu- 
Lin, and E. G. Hatimay. Cereal Chem. 
11, No. 3 (1934, May) pp. 343-346. 
Certain manipulative factors which had been 

suspected of influencing the breaking strength 

of sugar wafers were tested with a Bailey 
shortometer. Creaming the fat and sugar to 
the maximum volume of which the fat used 

(a hydrogenated lard) was capable produced 

wafers slightly but significantly more crisp 

than creaming to a minimum volume, the 
difference in breaking strength being 2.6 +0.13 
ounces. There was a similar difference in the 
effect of the thoroughness with which the dough 
was mixed, the breaking strength of thoroughly 
mixed dough being 3.6 +0.12 less than that 
of incompletely mixed dough. Rolling with- 
out flour produced markedly more tender 
wafers, ones in fact with breaking strengths 
only a little more than balf as great as rolling 
with the minimum necessary to prevent stick- 
ing, 15.7 as against 28.1 ounces. Beating 
extra flour into the dough gave a more tender 
product than rolling it in, but a less tender 
one than omitting it altogether.—R. L. 


Effect of washing on the keeping quality of 
hen’s eggs, R. L. Bryant and P. F. SHARP. 
J. Agr. Research 48, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 
67-89. 

A number of cleaning treatments, selected 
because of some special property of the solu- 
tion, such as acidity, alkalinity, bactericidal 
effect, or abrasiveness, were used on clean, 
dirtied, and extremely dirtied eggs, after which 
the eggs were held at various temperatures for 
a period of 30 days. From the results of the 


determinations made on the eggs during this 
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period it was concluded that there was no 
foundation for the common belief that washing 
in itself causes eggs to deteriorate, if they are 
properly handled after washing; rather, the 
deterioration of washed eggs is caused by bac- 
terial infection of the egg from dirt on the shell 
and the only effective remedy is to prevent the 
eggs from becoming dirty.—F. B. K. 


Absorption of vitamin B (B,) by plant tissue. 
1. Absorption of vitamin B (B,) by Brassica 
Chinensis when pickled with salt and rice 
bran, C. D. and M. G. J. 
Biol. Chem. 100, No. 3 (1933, May) pp. 731- 
735. 

Brassica Chinensis or Chinese cabbage was 
found to lose 50 per cent of the original vita- 
min B content when pickled with salt for 3 
days. When a paste of salt and rice bran was 
used the vitamin B content of the cabbage 
increased to almost 4 times the original value. 
Acidity of the leaves increased also.—M. C. S. 


Oil rancidity caused by light, Mayme R. 
Coe and J. A. LECLERE. Oil, Paint and 
Drug Repi’r 124, No. 14 (1933, Oct. 2) p. 19. 
As the result of continued exposure to light 

an oil on becoming rancid has a peroxide value 

characteristic for that oil. When properly pro- 
tected from light this oil may develop a much 
higher peroxide value without being rancid. 

An oil, protected from light and having de- 

veloped an abnormally high peroxide value, 

will on exposure to light become rancid. It is 
light that causes the changes which give rise 
to rancid odor and taste; it is possible that these 
same changes are formed independent of the 
cleavage products of an oil, which, heretofore 
have been held responsible for rancidity.—R. L. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Code of fair competition for the restaurant 
industry. Am. Restaurant Mag. 17, No. 3 
(1934, March) pp. 29-35. 

A copy of the executive order and the code 

which went into effect on February 26. 


Avoiding monotony in our menus, HELEN 
Ewr1nc. Am. Restaurant Mag. 17, No. 3 
(1934, March) pp. 38-41, 54+. 

This plea for variation in the preparation of 
basic foods is accompanied by extensive sugges- 
tions for using potatoes, spinach, and sauces, 
and quantity recipes for other foods. 


The budget’s part in your economy campaign, 
LorENA RICHARDSON. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
17, No. 4 (1934, April) pp. 32-33, 66+. 

A detailed account of the many ways in 
which a budget can be used for making com- 
parisons, controlling costs and policies, and 
stimulating employees to cooperate and better 
their previous record. 


A well-planned system of time and work sched- 
ules. Bidgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 34, No. 6 (1934, 
May) pp. 29-31. 

Close supervision is essential in building 
maintenance because of the character of the 
tasks and the type of personnel employed. 
The system described places great dependence 
on full and detailed instructions and rigid 
routine that insures close application to work. 
Opportunity is given for education and devel- 
opment in the rotation of routines between 
several employees. A representative time and 
work schedule is included. 


Features of food service at King County Hospi- 
tal, Mary W. NortHrop. Hosp. Mg’t 37, 
No. 4 (1934, April) pp. 49-50. 

The experiment of offering a selective menu 
to the personnel has resulted in greater satisfac- 
tion and a reduction in food waste as indicated 
by a comparison of the total weight, per capita 
per meal weight, and per cent of decrease for 
the years 1932 and 1933. An accompanying 
table shows number of meals served, cost of 
food and labor per meal, total food consump- 
tion and food consumption per person per day, 


classified according to nutritive value in each 
of the three hospitals in the King County 
Hospital System. 


“Personnel Hospital Day’’ offered as practical 
idea, S. CuesTER Fazio. Hosp. Mg’t 37, 
No. 4 (1934, April) pp. 28-29. 

A plan is described for acquainting employees 
with the importance of their work as it directly 
or indirectly serves the patient. Each mem- 
ber of the personnel is conducted through the 
building as the guest of the hospital and sees 
the hospital operate as a whole. 


The profit possibilities of potatoes. Hotel 
Mg’t 25, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 37-40. 
Factors of importance in purchasing potatoes 

are variety in relation to probable use, general 
appearance, color, and moisture when cut. 
The potatoes should be uniform in size, regular 
in shape, free from knobs and deep eyes, smooth 
skinned, firm, and hard. When freshly cut the 
flesh should be yellowish white; if moisture 
drips off when squeezed the potato will be 
soggy when boiled. The presence of froth 
around the edge when cut edges are rubbed 
together indicates the desirable presence of 
considerable starch. Suggestions are given 
regarding quantity purchasing, size of pack 
prevalent in locality, effect of storage, and 
methods of preparation. 


How to judge sea food purchases with sugges- 
tions for cooking and serving. Hotel Mg’t 
25, No. 3 (1934, March) pp. 250-251. 

The four typical methods for cooking fish 
are: baked; boiled, steamed, or poached; 
broiled; fried or sauteed. A chart indicates 
what sauces, potatoes, and vegetables may be 
used with each type. Another lists many kinds 
of fish and shows for each whether it is fat or 
lean in type, the season when it is available, 
and the methods of cooking and service to be 
used. 


The “Short Course’’ in hotel administration. 
Hotel M’thly 42, No. 494 (1934, May) pp. 
23-27. 

This digest of the many interesting subjects 
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discussed during the annual three-day course 
held at Michigan State College includes a re- 
view of the lectures on menus, the decoration 
of the hotel room, and the importance of proper 
selection and care of fabrics. 


Insect control, EuGenta McDaniev. HAHotel 
M’ thly 42, No. 494 (1934, May) pp. 49-50. 
Discussion of preventive and eradicatory 

measures to be taken against flies, mosquitoes, 

ants, roaches, fleas, bedbugs, and moths, with 
special reference to their practical application 
in hotels and other institutions. 


A method of comparing the cost of fresh and 
canned vegetables used in_ institutions, 
MartHA M. KRAMER and HELEN FISHER. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 9, No. 6 (1934, 
March) pp. 490-492. 

Repeated determinations were made of the 
percentage of waste in the preparation of fresh 
vegetables, the time required for their prepara- 
tion per pound, and the drained weight of 
canned vegetables. In the case of fresh vege- 
tables the results were stated in terms of edible 
material calculated from the weight as pur- 
chased. Charts developed from these findings 
show the money cost of fresh and canned 
vegetables and the labor costs per hour, and 
from these the cost per portion served can 
readily be determined and comparisons made. 
The chart for string beans is here given. 


Food control and the food ledger, M. FartH 

McAutey. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 10, No. 

1 (1934, May) pp. 1-11. 

In 1933 seventeen hospitals recorded the 
amounts of foods used in ledgers of a special 
form, and the records have been summarized 
to show the average quantities consumed per 
100 persons per month. Such consumption 
data are most important where economies are 
to be effected. The food ledger is also valuable 
as a method of checking adequacy of diet, in 
detecting losses in storeroom and kitchen, and 
in preparing estimates for future budgets. 


The problem of cleanliness in food handling, 
Lute Troutr. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 10, 
No. 1 (1934, May) pp. 24-28. 

Last year’s outbreak of amoebic dysentery 
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in Chicago has emphasized the importance of 
rules for cleanliness. Cleanliness of employees, 
of utensils and equipment, are necessary as well 
as careful, scientific cleaning of vegetables. 
Meats should be prepared in closely calculated 
amounts so as to eliminate left-overs. Careful 
clinical examinations of employees must be 
made at frequent intervals to discover disease 
carriers. 


A study of the nutritional adequacy of the 
personnel dietary of a hospital, ReEBEccA 
TURNER and Mary W. Norturop. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc’n 10, No. 6 (1934, March) 
pp. 472-477. 

In a week’s study conducted at the Harbor- 
view Hospital to ascertain whether a complaint 
of “too starchy meals’ was justifiable, the 
calories and protein grams in the food actually 
consumed were compared with standards 
suggested by Dr. Rose. Judged according to 
the level of income represented the consump- 
tion of cereal foods was low, milk high, fruits 
and vegetables low because of season and tastes 
of the group, fat and sugar high; consumption 
of meat, eggs, and cheese was above standard 
for low-cost dietary but below that of moderate 
cost. The high milk intake served to provide 
adequate protein. The difficulty of accurately 
estimating the sugar waste in beverages and 
butter waste on plates may have caused their 
intake to appear unduly high. A copy of the 
menu for the week is included. 


Modernization cuts dietary costs and improves 
service, DorotHy MILavetz. Modern Hosp. 
42, No. 4 (1934, April) pp. 114, 116, 118. 
A discussion of the recent changes in the 

dietary department of Grace Hospital, New 

Haven, Connecticut, showing how new equip- 

ment and rearrangement of layout have solved 

the problems of poor food, slow service, waste, 
and high cost. 


Food service system in a large metropolitan 
hospital, NELDA Ross. Modern Hosp. 42, 
No. 5 (1934, May) pp. 104, 106, 108. 

The department of nutrition at the Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York City, is organized 
with two divisions: one, under the supervision 
of a steward, is responsible for the preparation 
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of all food except certain therapeutic diets; the 
other, under the director of nutrition, is re- 
sponsible for the service of food to all patients, 
the preparation and service of therapeutic and 
research diets, and the instruction of patients, 
student nurses, student dietitians, and medical 
students. The responsibility of the nutrition 
department in food service, financial manage- 
ment, and education is discussed in detail. 


A three-way educational program for the school 
lunchroom, Mary pE GarmMo Bryan. Na- 
tion’s Schools 13, No. 3 (1934, March) pp. 
55-58. 

The educational opportunities of the school 
lunch are discussed from the standpoints of 
those presented in the cafeteria itself, in correla- 
tion and integration of the work with the health 
service and other teaching departments, and 
in the community. 


Marketing problems and procedures of the food 
purchaser, ADELINE Woop. Nation’s Schools 
13, No. 4 (1934, Apr.) pp. 64, 66, 68. 

The greatest problem is that presented by 
varying price quotations. Established stand- 
ards and specifications should be used in judg- 
ing quality in relation to net yields, value for 
different uses, and satisfaction. Accessible, 
simple, comparative records are essential to 
the dietitian for purchasing and planning, also 
charts showing the yearly price trends of eggs 
and meats and of meat consumption for several 
years. Menus must be adaptable to varying 
marketing and seasonal conditions. All foods 
should be checked for quality and amount at 
time of receiving. 


School feeding backed by an educational pro- 
gram, VERA M. Stempte. WNation’s Schools 
13, No. 5 (1934, May) pp. 64, 66, 68. 

In the public schools of Baltimore, the hot 
plate containing either three vegetables or a 
meat substitute with two vegetables and selling 
for ten cents has proved the most popular dish. 
Pupils who bring lunches from home are en- 
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couraged to supplement them from the cafe- 
teria. Menus are posted a day in advance so 
the students will know what to bring from 
home. A cafeteria hostess is appointed by the 
student council who has charge of the games, 
radio, announcements, library permits, cleanli- 
ness, and conduct in the cafeteria. Many 
free lunches are served to indigent children in 
the elementary schools; they range in price 
from 4 to 6 cents per pupil, and consist of a 
made dish or cream soup, buttered bread or 
sandwich, and milk or fresh fruit. 


Plate lunch specials, Datsy M. STACKHOUSE. 
Prac. Home Econ. 12, No. 4 (1934, April) 
pp. 114, 118. 

Suggestions for and discussion of several 15- 
cent plate iunches. 


A simple system of bookkeeping for use in 
school lunch rooms, FLorENcE Quast and 
KATHLEEN Atcott. Prac. Home Econ. 
12, No. 5 (1934, May) pp. 145-146. 

A detailed outline of a simple system which 
may be adapted to meet the needs of varying 
organizations. The essential equipment listed 
includes a purchase book for receipts and dis- 
bursements; card files for prices, recipes, em- 
ployee records and applications, and equipment 
record; letter files for unpaid bills, inventories, 
menus, schedules, food studies and statements. 
Methods for keeping accounts and purchasing 
supplies are discussed together with types of 
essential reports. 


How to arrange working schedules as required 
by the restaurant code, E. Curry DuGan. 
Restaurant Mg’t 34, No. 4 (1934, April) pp. 
215-216. 

An unofficial interpretation of the restaurant 
code of value to food managers. A job analysis 
is suggested for each job to determine its labor 
requirements. A horizontal hourly time chart 
is shown that will aid in rearranging work 
schedules. 

M. ve G. B. and G. M. A. 
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MISCELLANY 


Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones. A delightful 
tribute to this distinguished Wisconsin exten- 
sion worker is paid by Grace Farrington Gray 
in The Farmer’s Wife for June. It includes a 
quotation from a poem that Abby L. Marlatt 
wrote when Mrs. Jones left active work last 
autumn with the title of professor emeritus. 


U. S. Office of Education. Recent publica- 
tions of interest to home economists are Circu- 
lar No. 134, “Home-Economics Offerings in 
Institutions of Higher Education, 1932-33,” an 
up-to-date mimeographed substitute for the 
useful home economics finding list formerly 
printed as Office of Education Pamphlet, 1930, 
No. 3, and Bulletin, 1933, No. 7 “Group Activi- 
ties for Mentally Retarded Children,”’ a sym- 
posium compiled by Elise H. Martens. 


Food Values and the Elementary School. 
Mary Swartz Rose discusses “Teaching Nutri- 
tion to Boys and Girls” in the May number of 
the Journal of the National Education A ssocia- 
tion with her usual readability, fullness of 
knowledge, and common sense. 


Community Canning Centers. A mimeo- 
graphed bulletin of suggestions for planning, 
equipping, and managing such centers was 
issued in May by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The authors are Mabel C. Stienbarger and 
Miriam Birdseye. 


Low-Cost Special Diets for Adults. A com- 
mittee of the Dietitians Association of Phil- 
adelphia, Miss Sayde F. Adelson chairman, has 
issued a mimeographed report of its “Study of 
Cost of Special Diets for Adults in the Low Cost 
Income Group.” This includes qualifications, 
analyses, and costs of a normal diet and its 
modifications for fifteen special diets, together 
with tables of approximate equivalents and 
weights and measures of the principal food 
materials included. Copies may be obtained 
for 20 cents each from Miss Margaret Mason, 
Philadelphia General Hospital, 34th & Spruce 
Streets, Philadelphia. 


Grades of Cotton and Cotton Products. The 
Bureaus of Agricultural and Home Economics 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture have 
cooperated with Clemson Agricultural College 
in “A Study of the Raw Cotton and the Yarn 
and Sheeting Manufactured from Three Grades 
of American Upland Cotton” reported in U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Technical Bulletin 
No. 406. The sections on serviceability of 
fabrics and on the effects of ironing tempera- 
tures on fabrics are the work of the textile and 
clothing division of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. 


“Research in the Consumers’ Interest.” 
The National League of Women Voters has 
given this title to a clear, effective pamphlet 
about the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
which Edith Rockwood has prepared for the 
use of its members and other friends of the 
Bureau. Copies may be obtained for 10 cents 
each from the National League of Women 
Voters, Washington, D. C. 


When the Reader Nods. Amy Ballagh, a 
senior in the Ripley High School, has a clever 
little piece in the May issue of New York State 
Education in which a girl’s dream is used to 
satirize the exaggerated emphasis placed on the 
fear motive in advertising foods, mouthwashes, 
soaps, cosmetics, and what not. 


Vitamins in Advertising. Students of adver- 
tising will be interested in the statement by the 
American Medical Association’s committee 
on foods which appeared in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for June 2. 


Family Remedies. The scope of usefulness 
and also the futility or actual danger of various 
types of remedies frequently kept in ‘The 
Home Medicine Chest’’ are sensibly and sys- 
tematically discussed by Jerome W. Ephraim in 
The American Mercury for June. 


“Doctors, Patients and the Community.” 
In a talk given before the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia and printed in its Transactions 
for February, 1934, William Trufant Foster 
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discusses the reluctance of some physicians to 
accept the report of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care and says that the problem is 
“to bring doctors and dollars and diseases into 
such helpful and continuous contact with each 
other that the practice of medicine can keep 
pace with the science of medicine. This can 
be done only by collective action,’ though 
collective action need not interfere either with 
private individual practice for those who like 
and can pay for it or with desirable relations 
between doctor and patient. 


Personal Account Books for 4-H Clubs. 
““My Personal Business Record”’ is the title of 
an attractively printed little volume of sugges- 
tions and blanks for keeping classified personal 
accounts. The title page describes it as pre- 
pared ‘‘by the sub-committee on 4-H Club 
personal accounts for the home management 
committee, extension section, American Home 
Economics Association.” It is published by 
the National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, 430 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, from whom it may be purchased for 
10 cents a single copy, 8 cents a copy in lots of 
from 50 to 500, or 6 cents in larger lots. 


Home Demonstration Club Playground. In 
establishing a children’s community playground 
at a local school, a home demonstration club in 
Riverside County, California, demonstrated 
simple, inexpensive, mostly homemade equip- 
ment; stimulated interest in play arrangements 
for preschool children; and provided a suitable 
place for the ones who came with their mothers 
to club meetings. 


Home Economics in the Extension Program. 
The paper on “Adjusting the Home Economics 
Program” which met with so much approval 
when Minnie Price of Ohio presented it at the 
meeting of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges last November, appeared in the March 
Extension Service Review. 


Home Economics in Canada. In connection 
with Home Economics Week which was cele- 
brated early in April by the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada, the Quebec Journal of 
Agriculture and Horticulture carried an article 
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on “Home Economics” by B. M. Philp of 
Macdonald College. 


Home Economics in England. In the May 
issue of Housecraft, the organ of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Domestic Subjects, we read 
of a boy’s course in housecraft in Kingsbridge, 
Devon, of the cafeteria which gives training 
to students and relieves inadequate dining-room 
accommodation at the Gloucestershire Training 
College of Domestic Science, and of resident 
housewifery centers in Birmingham, these last 
practice houses in which teachers may live if 
they so desire. 


Swiss Homemaking Education. The pro- 
ceeds of the fund collected this year through 
the Swiss Federal Celebration Committee 
which organizes the annual national fete on 
August 1, have been earmarked for the or- 
ganizations interested in household service, 
among them the organization of home eco- 
nomics teachers. 


Unemployed Children. Bulgaria, Finland, 
France, Hungary, Norway, and Sweden are 
included in the third and last pamphlet report- 
ing the “Enquiries into the Effects of Unem- 
ployment on Children’? which the Save the 
Children International Union has recently 
carried on. The general conclusions are that 
the physical effects of unemployment can 
scarcely be separated from those of other condi- 
tions of the economic crisis, but that the psy- 
chological effects are more definite, involving 
insecurity, tensions, and changed relationships 
in the home, and are remediable only by work 
of some sort. 


Use of Leisure Time. Definite suggestions 
for interesting boys and girls in the possibilities 
of leisure are made by Ruth Grow in the April 
Junior High School Homemaking Bulletin of 
the Los Angeles City School District. She 
recommends that in May or June the home 
economics department take the lead in promot- 
ing interest among pupils in specific leisure 
activities by means of assemblies and exhibits, 
and lists special points under art, dramatics, 
scouting, reading, physical exercise, and home 
entertainment. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Public Health Association. The 
annual meeting is to be held in Pasadena, 
California, September 3 to 6, 1934. Chairman 
of the local committee is Dr. J. D. Dunshee, 
State Building, Los Angeles. 

National Safety Council. The 1934 Congress 
is to be held in Cleveland October 1 to 5. The 
session on home safety is scheduled for 2 p.m., 
Wednesday, October 3, in the Cleveland Hotel. 
Single copies of the new Home Safety Memo 
No. 1, “Safe Dry Cleaning at Home,” may be 
obtained on request to the Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

American Dietetic Association. At the con- 
vention which will be held October 14 to 19 in 
Washington, D. C., Quindara Oliver Dodge, 
the president of the Association, will preside 
over general and executive sessions. Among 
the speakers will be Kate Daum and Sybil 
Holmes, assistant attorney general of Massa- 
chusetts. Ruth Atwater will preside at the 
welcoming luncheon, at which Genevieve 
Forbes Herrick, president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club, will speak; and Gertrude 
Lane will speak at the publicity dinner presided 
over by Esther Kimmel. The general plan is 
to devote half of the day to general meetings 
and the other half to round table discussions. 

Conferences on Child Development and 
Parent Education. The National Council of 
Parent Education will hold its biennial conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., on November 1, 2, 
and 3. The Society for Research in Child 
Development will meet in Washington imme- 
diately thereafter, on November 3 and 4. 

Harriet M. Johnson Memorial Fund. 
Friends of this leader in nursery school educa- 
tion are raising a fund to continue the work of 
the Harriet Johnson Nursery School in New 
York City. Inquiries and gifts should be 
addressed to the Harriet M. Johnson Memorial 
Fund, 69 Bank Street, New York City. 


American Institute of Nutrition. During 
the first annual meeting in New York City last 
March a constitution was adopted for the en- 
larged organization; John R. Murlin was 
elected president and Icie G. Macy, secretary. 
Agnes Fay Morgan is a member of the Council. 

Biennial Nurses’ Convention. Three na- 
tional associations concerned with nursing held 
joint meetings in Washington, D. C., April 22 
to 27, with 7,900 in attendance. The following 
were elected presidents: American Nurses’ 
Association, Susan C. Francies, Philadelphia; 
National League of Nursing Education, Effie 
J. Taylor, New Haven; National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, Amelia Grant, New 
York City. 

Electrical Association for Women. The 
ninth annual conference held in London in 
April was the Association’s first public appear- 
ance as an incorporated body. Ten diplomas 
were awarded to teachers who had completed 
the Association’s course. Most of the speakers 
dealt with the increasing household use of 
electricity even in low-income homes, or with 
women’s part in its development. 

Woman’s National Farm and Garden Asso- 
ciation. Among the features of the annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., May 1, 2, and 
3 were a brief informal service in memory of 
Florence Ward and an international dinner at 
which the guest of honor was Fru Marie Miche- 
let, president of the Nordeus Hisworforbind, 
a federation of Scandinavian housewives’ 
organizations. 

Association for Childhood Education. ‘‘The 
Young Child in the New Social Order” was the 
central theme of the convention in Nashville, 
May 2 to 5, and study classes and group con- 
ferences gave many practical helps to teachers. 
Dr. Lemo Dennis spoke on the contribution of 
home economics to childhood education. 

Association of Teachers of Domestic Sub- 
jects. The annual conference was held on 
June 2 at University College, London, with 
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the president, Miss Reynard, warden of King’s 
College of Household and Social Science, in the 
chair. Speakers at the morning session were 
Mrs. Wootton, director of studies for tutorial 
classes in the University of London, and Sir 
John Brooke, vice-chairman of the Electricity 
Commissioners. The afternoon was given 
over to group discussion of special teaching 
problems. 

National 4-H Club Camp. The central 
theme of the eighth annual camp, held in Wash- 
ington from June 14 to 20, was cooperation as 
an essential to progress, and practical ways of 
promoting it in agriculture and rural life were 
discussed at the conferences of club delegates 
and of state leaders, in the radio broadcasts, 
and by the guest speakers at the general assem- 
blies. Among the latter were Director C. W. 
Warburton, Secretary of Labor Perkins, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture Tugwell, and Civil 
Service Commissioner Lucille Foster McMillin. 

Preparation for Marriage. A special course 
in “the methodology of instruction for prep- 
aration for marriage’ was given at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina from July 16 to 21 
by Professor Ernest R. Groves. It was open 
to college instructors and members of the legal, 
medical, and theological professions, and in- 
cluded evening lectures by specialists in related 
fields as well as round-table discussions. 

Seminar in Mental Hygiene for Parent Edu- 
cation. At the request of the National Coun- 
cil of Parent Education the Smith College 
School for Social Work this summer offered a 
seminar in the application of hygiene to prob- 
lems in parent education under the leadership 
of Dr. Frederick H. Allen and Dr. Muriel W. 
Brown. It was held at the College from July 
30 to August 11 and was open to trained and 
experienced workers in parent education. Dr. 
Lemo Dennis of the American Home Economics 
Association took part. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
An enthusiastic annual meeting was held in 
Birmingham on March 23 and 24. Member- 
ship increased over 45 per cent last year through 
the capable management of Blanche Tansil, 
membership chairman. The following are 
officers for the coming year: president, Rachel 
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Thornbury, City Board of Education, Birm- 
ingham; vice-president, Katherine Forney; 
secretary, Gladys McCain, Jefferson County 
Board of Education, Birmingham; and treas- 
urer, Blanche Tansil. 

Alabama College. Ruth Lindquist has been 
at the College since the first of the year carry- 
ing on research for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority on housing, economic status, and family 
relationships in Shelby County. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Louise 
Glanton spent three of her six months leave of 
absence last year in Italy studying the training 
of young women in that country. 

Helen Kennedy was loaned to the Alabama 
Relief Administration as director of nutrition 
for three months. 


ARIZONA 


State Course of Study. The state course of 
study in homemaking for high schools has been 
revised by the teachers of vocational home- 
making and should be published in time for 
use during the coming year. 

Student Clubs. On April 7 student clubs of 
the Salt River Valley organized a district 
association with a view to later joining other 
district associations to form a state organiza- 
tion of student clubs. The first state meeting 
will be held in Phoenix in November at the 
time of that of the Arizona Home Economics 
Association. 

ARKANSAS 


Extension Service. An exhibit of handi- 
crafts and canned products made by home 
demonstration club women was sponsored by 
the Extension Service and the Department of 
Rura] Cooperation at the council meeting of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Hot Springs. Handloomed fabrics, rugs and 
mats, children’s clothing, toys, furniture, and 
other articles of native woods were among the 
things exhibited. 

Vocational Education. Beulah I. Coon of 
the U. S. Office of Education visited Arkansas 
during May. She was particularly interested 
in the Little Rock program of home economics 
and parent education. 

Seven Arkansas home economists attended 
the Southern Regional Conference in Memphis 
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during the week of April 30. One afternoon 
was devoted to visiting home economics cot- 
tages at Joiner and Marion; at the latter a 
luncheon was served in the cottage cafeteria 
by the home economics pupils. 

Druzilla Kent, state supervisor of home 
economics, was a member of the summer 
faculty at the University of Tennessee. 

Many home economics teachers were em- 
ployed during the summer on the adult educa- 
tion program in homemaking made possible 
by the F.E.R.A. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Bay Section. Jessie Caplin of the University 
of Minnesota Extension Division gave two 
lectures on textile information for the consumer 
before the section members in April. 

Southern Section. During the year 1932-33 
the section reorganized on the plan of the 
A.H.E.A. and now has four flourishing sections. 
Four general meetings a year are held in addi- 
tion to the annual business meeting in May. 
Membership is larger than it has been for sev- 
eral years, and great interest has been shown in 
all of the meetings. 

Student Clubs. During the past year the 
number of student clubs in the state increased 
from 17 to 31, with the present membership 
over 2,000. Many helpful, interesting projects 
have been executed by the clubs. 

San Jose Teachers’ College. The home- 
making department offered during the spring 
quarter a course in household mechanics taught 
by Martha Thomas. 

University of Southern California. An in- 
teresting new course in previewing motion 
pictures has been added to extension courses at 
the University. 

Emergency Classes. Federal emergency 
education classes directed by Rua Van Horn, 
supervisor of vocational homemaking education 
in Oakland, are providing varied opportunities 
for creative work and satisfying recreational 
needs. In the home teacher project eight 
additional teachers are working with foreign- 
born adults in the waterfront schools, giving 
work in remodeling of clothing, food planning 
and preparation, arts and crafts, and child 
study. They make contacts with about 400 
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students a week. The homemaking project 
is employing 14 teachers who are offering classes 
in marketing and food planning, remodeling, 
home improvement, gardening, flower arrange- 
ment, weaving, clay modeling, and other arts 
and crafts and reach about 700 students a week. 
The nursery school project includes four half- 
day nursery schools, each staffed with three 
teachers, and enrolling from 25 to 30 children 
for each half-day session. The family council 
project has on its staff a clerk, a physician, a 
nurse, a social worker, and a homemaking 
teacher. They cooperate with the child wel- 
fare department of the public schools and a 
psychological clinic and offer help to individuals 
who wish help with family relationships and 
home adjustment. 

Los Angeles. Mrs. Iva Lous Samis of 
Stevenson Junior High School is chairman of 
the Motion Picture Preview Committee for 
Los Angeles City Schools. She works under 
Mrs. Leo B. Hedges, state chairman of the 
P.T.A. Motion Picture Preview, and they see 
all pictures released from major Hollywood 
companies. Their reports go to the Los 
Angeles School Journal and other periodicals. 

Oakland. A new course called ‘Modern 
Dress” was offered last semester to both boysand 
girls at University High School; it approached 
the subject from the consumer’s point of view. 


CANADA 


Edmonton Home Economics Association. 
The Association held six regular meetings last 
year and two special meetings at the North- 
west Utilities. A contribution of $15 was made 
toward the purchase of a gas stove for the 
Technical School. To raise money for the 
scholarship fund, Association members held a 
“telephone bridge” and asked each member to 
contribute $1 talent money. 

Many members of the Association gave much 
time to teaching in the school for the unem- 
ployed. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The mid-winter meeting was held at the Wilby 
High School, Waterbury, and the spring meet- 
ing at the Connecticut College for Women at 
New London. 
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The executive committee has decided to 
sponsor an Association news-letter that will, 
in addition to Association news and announce- 
ments, contain professional notes, a column for 
student club letters, and a section on books and 
literature in home economics and related fields. 

Connecticut College for Women. A new 
and successful undertaking at the College for 
the year 1933-34 was the cooperative house 
directed by Elizabeth Rogge under the super- 
vision of the department of home economics. 
Twenty-one girls lived there and all work was 
apportioned into 20 duties, each girl having a 
particular assignment for one week, with a 
“free week”? once in 20 weeks. Most of the 
duties required less than an hour daily of the 
student’s time, but some needed slightly more. 
The house was equipped by the College before 
the students arrived last fall. The running 
expenses were met by the students, each of 
whom paid $300 a year. The average expendi- 
ture for food was about 36 cents per person per 
day and provided a diet adequate in all respects, 
including at least a pint of milk daily. 

The Home Economics Club last year made 
ten dresses for needy children in New London. 

Connecticut State College. The division of 
home economics has prepared an excellent 
descriptive folder for high school students 
which other home economists may wish to see. 

Hartford. Last winter the Hartford Home 
Economics Club enjoyed a series of meetings 
sponsored by the Home Economics Club of the 
Aetna Insurance Company. Guest speakers 
included E. W. Rice of the National Sugar 
Refining Company, Katherine Fisher of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, Martha Logan of 
Swift and Company, and Alice Bradley of the 
Fanny Farmer School of Cookery. 

Extension. Homemakers of the state have 
been following with interest the Family Council 
radio broadcasts at 12.30 on Mondays over 
WCAC in which Edith Mason, state home 
demonstration leader, has been giving short 
talks on early Connecticut industries. Miss 
Mason has also been responsible for a monthly 
talk over station WTIC in Hartford. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Evelyn Tobey of the Fashion 
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Service, New York City, was guest speaker at 
the joint meeting on May 3 with the District 
Dietetic Association. 

At the annual dinner meeting at the A.A.U.W. 
clubhouse on June 6 Mrs. Catherine Laura 
Anderson was elected president for the period 
1934-1936. Anna Laura Sanford of the Wood- 
ward and Lothrop store gave “A Birdseye 
View of Current Books,”’ and section chairmen 
gave brief reports of the year’s activities. 

On July 1 members of the Association were 
hostesses at a tea given at the Mayflower Hotel 
in honor of home economists attending the 
N.E.A. convention. 

Home Economics Women in Business, 
Eleanor Enright has been elected chairman for 
the coming year and Carolyn Chesser, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Nutrition Section. A luncheon meeting 
was held on May 26 at the Pierce Mill Tea 
House which was followed by a round-table 
discussion on “What We See Ahead for the 
Nutrition Program.” Section members made 
3-minute contributions. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. New 
interest has been aroused through the drive for 
memberships and JourNAL subscriptions and 
through the programs of the district meetings 
at Boise, Pocatello, and Moscow. Frances 
Zuill, president of the A.H.E.A., spoke at the 
Moscow meeting on “The New Interest in 
Consumer Education and Protection’’; Alice 
Sowers of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, at Pocatello on “Opportunities 
in Home Economics”; and Claribel Nye of 
Oregon State College, at Boise on “The New 
Deal As It Applies to Home Economics.”” Edu- 
cators and prominent people throughout the 
state added to the interest of the meetings by 
the discussion of other allied topics. The ban- 
quet at the close of the Moscow meeting was 
in charge of the Home Economics Club of the 
University of Idaho, and the place card “edi- 
tion” of the JouRNAL or Home Economics re- 
newed emphasis on the important part home 
economics is playing in all lines of activities. 
Marjorie Eastman was reélected secretary- 
treasurer. 

College of Idaho. The art department co- 
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operated with the home economics department 
under the C.W.A. in making charts for the 
study of period furniture. 

University of Idaho. Katherine Jensen was 
recently made state director of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 

Extension Service. The general theme of 
the Vacation Camp program was “The Home 
Today and Tomorrow.” 

Recreational councils have been organized 
in Franklin and Bingham Counties as a direct 
outgrowth of the work done by the National 
Recreation Association in these centers last 
year. 

Marjorie Eastman accompanied Bernice 
Hooper, who won second place in the National 
Style Dress Revue Contest in Chicago, on her 
trip to historical points in the East. They 
visited the National 4-H Club Camp in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 14 to 20. 

Vocational Home Economics. The voca- 
tional teachers in the state and the methods 
classes at the University are cooperating in the 
promotion of the Idaho Federal Child Recovery 
Project under the guidance of Iva I. Sell. Dr. 
Harmon L. Tremaine, Boise, is medical director 
of the project. 

Home economics clubs have sponsored 18 
radio assembly programs from 6 broadcasting 
stations, stressing “Human Values in Voca- 
tional Home Economics Education.”” One 
program was given by the student teachers in 
training. 


ILLINOIS 


Blackburn College. Home Economics Day 
was celebrated on May 21. Adah Hess, Sophia 
Reed, Gertrude Bekman, and Frances Mals- 
bury were honor guests. Home economics en- 
rollment last year was the largest in the history 
of the department. 

Illinois State Normal University. The week- 
end of May 12 home economics juniors enjoyed 
a trip to Chicago, sponsored by Mary E. Buell. 
They visited the University of Chicago campus, 
International House, Marshall Field’s, and 
foreign restaurants. 

James Milliken University. On April 28 
the home economics department sponsored a 
high school meet for home economics seniors. 
Contests were held in child development and 
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training, taste in the home, meal planning and 
serving, travel costume, school costume, and 
afternoon costume. Taylorville High School 
won the $100 scholarship; East Aurora, a $75 
scholarship; and Springfield High School, a $50 
scholarship. Over 70 seniors entered the con- 
test and 25 home economics teachers from 
various high schools attended. They were 
guests of the home economics department for 
luncheon, for an afternoon meeting, and for 
tea at the home of President and Mrs. White. 

On April 27 the Home Economics Club 
arranged a Hi-Jinx Costume Party for the 
women students and faculty, faculty wives, 
wives of board members, and the senior high 
school students who attended the meet the 
following day. Prizes were offered for the best 
costume, best group costumes, and for the best 
stunt. About 200 attended. 

University of Illinois. The Home Economics 
Club held its annual spring initiation and ban- 
quet on April 28 in the department cafeteria. 
The meal was prepared and served by club 
members and was attended by about 80 stu- 
dents and faculty members. Paulena Nickell 
spoke on “Whither Home Management?” and 
Mary Jeanette Irwin, president of the club, 
and Margaret Lutz gave short talks. Mary 
Holme was toastmistress. At the opening 
meeting of the club Omicron Nu presented a 
program on the theme “What a Home Eco- 
nomics Trained Woman Can Do to Serve Her 
Community after She Leaves College,” and 
the subject was discussed by different students 
from the standpoint of the homemaker, the 
teacher, the dietitian, and the woman in busi- 
ness. 

In connection with the course for commis- 
saries a study of the problems of a small group 
has been carried on in one of the houses by a 
senior student in institution management as an 
F.E.R.A. project. 

The advanced class in institution manage- 
ment made a field trip to Chicago to study floor 
plans, organization, menus, and financial prob- 
lems of many different types of institutions. 

The fourth annual senior breakfast was held 
on the morning of May 24 at the University 
of Illinois Women’s Club. This function is in 
the nature of a farewell party for the home 
economics majors who are graduating in June, 
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and members of the home economics staff are 
the hostesses. 

Extension Service. The 5 kitchen clinics 
held in Adams County in April were attended 
by 117 women, 94 of whom were assisted in 
arranging their kitchens more conveniently at 
little or no expense. Gladys J. Ward had 
charge of the meetings and was assisted by 
Lucy Folsom, home adviser. 

The annual conference for county home 
advisers and the state staff members was held 
at the University the week of May 7. The 
program was built around a series of talks on 
the philosophy of adult education given by 
Professor E. H. Cameron of the College of 
Education and talks on the family given by 
Professor B. F. Timmons of the department of 
sociology. 

Eight home bureau local leaders in child 
development and parent education from Fulton 
and Hancock Counties visited the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station on April 19 and 20 
for intensive conferences and observation. 
Practically all had been studying forabout three 
years under the supervision of Edna E. Walls, 
to prepare themselves for leadership in child 
development and parent education and for the 
past year they have been leading child study 
groups in their own communities. 

Vocational Guidance Conference. About 
200 high school girls attended the section de- 
voted to home economics at the vocational 
guidance conference at the Centralia Township 
High School on May 4. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. Bliss Maple 
of Lebanon taught at the college during the 
mid-spring term. 

In the spring Mary Beeman taught a gradu- 
ate course in administration of home economics 
education, which was attended chiefly by 
school superintendents and principals. 

Purdue University. It is expected that the 
new $250,000 dormitory for women will be 
ready for occupancy this fall. It will house 
122 students, among them all freshmen who 
do not live at home or who are not excused by 
the dean of women. 

The Homemakers’ Council, presented weekly 
by members of the home economics staff, has 
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proved a popular feature of the radio programs 
over Station WBAA, 

The sixteenth annual boys’ and girls’ 4-H 
Club Round-Up was held May 2 to 4 with 
about 1500 in attendance. Judging contests 
were held in baking, canning, clothing, food 
preparation, and health as well as demonstra- 
tion contests in home economics. The engi- 
neering schools and poultry department held 
open house and arranged exhibits and demon- 
strations. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. The student clubs of the state 
held their annual meeting on April 20 in the 
Architects’ and Builders’ exhibit in Louisville. 
Mrs. Harriet Williams of the University of 
Kentucky was re-elected chairman and Helen 
Hardman of the University of Louisville, vice- 
chairman. 

University of Louisville. The home eco- 
nomics department furnished a student to the 
prenatal clinic of the city hospital to help 
advise the patients on diets. 

The student club sent Ruth Everson as its 
delegate to the A.H.E.A. meeting in New York. 

Emergency Nursery Schools. The state 
relief administration, the state department of 
education, a special advisory committee, and 
the field worker, Mrs. Vera Hill, have co- 
operated this summer in arranging a special 
5-weeks nursery school training course for 
otherwise unemployed teachers who will be 
used in the emergency nursery school project 
next year. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
Students Clubs. There are 171 affiliated stu- 
dent home economics clubs in the state with a 
membership of 6,830. Nine club representa- 
tives attended the A.H.E.A. meeting in June. 
The state traveling scrap book, posters, and 
news-letters formed a part of the Louisiana 
exhibit at the meeting. 

On April 20 the Natchitoches Student Home 
Economics Club sponsored a parish-wide meet- 
ing, the theme of which was “The World on 
Parade.”’ Foreign countries were represented 
by their costumes and music, and interesting 
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talks were given on “Home Economics in Other 
Lands.” 

Louisiana State University. The second 
annual graduate Home Economics Conference 
was held at the University in June with “Rural 
Rehabilitation” as the theme. Visiting speak- 
ers were Dean Agnes Ellen Harris of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Jesse B. Hearin, president 
of the Credit Production Corporation of New 
Orleans, and Harvey J. Early, executive 
director of the state emergency relief adminis- 
tration. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The 
home economics department has _ served 
monthly luncheons for the various honor socie- 
ties on the campus and provided dinners for 
various campus guests, such as the supervisors 
of the Emergency Relief Administration, 
county agents, class councilors, Rotarians, and 
visiting speakers. 

Grace Brinton, head of the department, is 
vice-president of the local advisory committee 
of the Emergency Relief Administration. 

Justine Bruner is president of the state 
student home economics clubs. 

The Home Economics Club and the home 
economics faculty entertained the teachers 
and some two hundred pupils of the high school 
home economics department at a reception and 
tea in the cypress grove on the campus. This 
yearly reception is always enjoyed by the pro- 
spective students. 

Mary Louise Comeaux and Gussie Broussard, 
supervisors of home economics in the high 
school training school, spent the summer in 
study at Peabody College and Louisiana State 
University. 

The clothing and design classes under the 
direction of Agnes Brady presented “The 
Cotton Dress Shop”’ in the college auditorium. 

State Normal College, Natchitoches. For 
the golden anniversary of the college, faculty 
and students participated in a pageant depict- 
ing its history. 

Esther Cooley, director of home economics 
in the college and the new president of the 
Louisiana Home Economics Association, at- 
tended the A.H.E.A. meeting in New York. 

State Department of Education. Summer 


conferences of home economics teachers were 
held at the University and three of the colleges 


in the state to study the revision of the curricu- 
lum and the methods of utilizing home econom- 
ics instruction in the schools. The meetings 
were in charge of Clyde Mobley and Lela 
Tomlinson, assisted by the directors and 
teachers of home economics in the colleges 
where the meetings were held. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. The 
spring meeting was held at Augusta on May 19 
with about 50 members present. The morn- 
ing session opened with a ceremonial meeting 
presented by the student club of Augusta High 
School. Mrs. B. H. Riggs, stylist in a Portland 
store, then spoke on “The New Deal in 
Clothes.” At the afternoon session, Mrs. 
Esther V. Baldwin, Red Cross nutritionist and 
executive secretary of Penobscot County, dis- 
cussed “The Home Economics Teacher—a Com- 
munity Worker’ and Pearl S. Greene of the 
University of Maine, “Consumer Education.” 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting of the Association was held 
at Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
on May 19. The morning session was devoted 
to business and was followed by a luncheon at 
which Dr. Ward, president of the college, spoke. 
The afternoon entertainment was supplied by 
the speech and music departments of the 
college. 

Officers for 1934-35 are: president, Venia 
Kellar, Extension Department, University of 
Maryland; vice-president, Helen Weber; treas- 
urer, Helen Palen; secretary, Laurie Brown, 
Western Maryland College, Westminster. 

Baltimore Section. The final meeting of the 
year was held in the home economics department 
of Junior High School No. 1 on June 13, when 
the following officers were elected for 1934-35: 
chairman, Doris Church, Forest Park High 
School; vice-chairman, Frances Burton Mess- 
ner; treasurer, Gladys Lyons; secretary, Fran- 
ces Mitchell. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held at Spring- 
field on April 7. Dr. Arnold Gesell of Yale gave 
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an illustrated talk on “Education and Social 
Planning for the Preschool Child” at the morn- 
ing session, and Mrs. Helen Morgenthau Fox 
of New York spoke in the afternoon on “The 
Return of Old-Time Herbs into the Present- 
Day Kitchen.” 

The Massachusetts and the New England 
Home Economics Associations are conducting 
a membership drive to reach all home econo- 
mists in the state. Increased membership and 
activity are anticipated, since this is the 
twenty-fifth year since the organization of the 
New England Association by Mrs. Richards 
and her co-workers. 

State Teachers College, Framingham. The 
household arts education seniors have compiled 
a “Book of Progress in Home Economics,” a 
study of the historical development of the sub- 
ject with especial emphasis on their own school 
and graduates. 

Extension Service. The 4-H clubs held 
judging contests at the college in the spring. 
Over 1,000 dresses were made by the 4-H club 
girls of the state. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College. Home Economics 
Day was celebrated at the college on May 11 
and 12 to acquaint high school students with 
the possibilities of college training in home 
economics. Over 200 students and teachers 
from 64 of the state school systems saw the 
demonstrations of all phases of home economics, 
heard talks by President Shaw, Dean Marie 
Dye, and other faculty members; took part in 
contests devised by the senior methods class, 
and enjoyed music by the college orchestra, a 
play by the dramatics class, a demonstration 
by the physical education department, and a 
party arranged by the college Home Economics 
Club. Mrs. Merle Byers was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. 

Vocational Projects. Greater emphasis has 
been placed this year on training prospective 
home economics teachers to conduct high 
school projects. Each senior qualifying to 


teach in a vocational home economics depart- 
ment has, during her student teaching, assisted 
at least one high school student with a home 
project. 

Michigan State Teachers College. 


During 
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the past vear the department was reorganized 
with Estelle Bauch in charge. 

Helen Bosard of Northern State Teachers 
College taught at the summer session. 

F.E.R.A. Nursery Schools. The nursery 
school project in Michigan has been most 
successful. Under the direction of Ruth Free- 
gard, 122 schools were organized and a confer- 
ence of all teachers and workers was held late 
in the spring at Ann Arbor. Plans are being 
made for continuing the work next year. 

Vocational Education Conference. An edu- 
cational and recreational conference for voca- 
tional home economics teachers of the state 
was held at Walden Woods from June 10 to 
14 under the direction of Ruth Freegard. The 
program on Monday was in charge of the home 
economics department of Ypsilanti State 
Teachers College and on Tuesday in charge of 
that of the Michigan State College. The pre- 
vious week a similar conference was held in 
Republic for the teachers in the northern 
peninsula. 


MINNESOTA 


University of Minnesota. Grace Gordon 
Hood, who has been in charge of the adult 
education program at the University, received 
her doctor’s degree in home economics educa- 
tion from the University in June. Her thesis 
was on “‘A Study of the Content of Prerequisite 
Chemistry Courses in Relation to the Content 
of Undergraduate Courses in Home _ Eco- 
nomics.” 

Dr. Hood participated in a vocational confer- 
ence at the University of Missouri during the 
week of June 18 when problems concerning 
adult education were discussed. 

Ella J. Rose, head of the home economics 
education section, left in June to go to Ohio 
State University to study. She has a leave of 
absence for 1934-35. 

Ada Guttman resigned last spring from the 
related art section to return to New York City 
for further study. 

Winona. On World Friendship Day, May 
18, the homemaking classes of Winona read 
greetings from other nations and discussed the 
meaning of theday. The 10th and 11th grades 
had an international luncheon, serving foreign 
dishes and wearing appropriate costumes. The 
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homemaking department has developed the 
following pledge: ‘“‘We pledge our friendship 
to the children of the world, one family, all 
united for the highest good of all.” 

On May 22 a senior high class had the privi- 
lege of entertaining Lillian Picken, missionary 
to India and leader of Girl Guides there. The 
mothers of the class were guests. Miss Picken 
brought a collection of Indian prints. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The guest of honor at the annual meeting was 
the first president, Mabel Ward of the Satsuma 
Tea Room, Nashville. Officers elected were: 
president, Elaine Massey; vice-president, Lelia 
Massey; secretary, Bertha Fritzsche; treasurer, 
Dorothy Dickins. An out-of-state speaker 
was Ruth Lindquist. 

Student Clubs. A feature of the student 
club program at the annual meeting was a house 
party at Belhaven College, Jackson. The 
clubs sent 87 representatives. In addition to 
the regular program, the girls were entertained 
by the Utica, Clinton, and Belhaven clubs with 
a picnic supper and games. 

Sara Tillman of Mississippi State College for 
Women is the newly elected student club 
president. 

State Teachers College. A special confer- 
ence on the revision of the vocational program 
in child development and parent education was 
held at the college in June, with the college 
and emergency nursery schools serving as 
observation centers. The leaders were M. 
Esther Rogers, Loyette Webb, Mary Wilson, 
and Myra de Haven Woodruff of Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Evelyn Martin and Pearl 
Campbell assisted with adult classes used for 
observation. 

University of Mississippi. Juliette Hamil- 
ton, formerly with the I. C. I. Hospital, Birm- 
ingham, is now dietitian at the University. 

Extension. The emergency nutrition pro- 
gram is being carried on through the summer in 
cooperation with May Creswell, state home 
demonstration agent, and Mary E. Doney, 
canning specialist. 


Vocational Education. At the Southern 


Regional Conference for Vocational Home 
Economics Education in Memphis in May, 
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Mississippi was represented by Loyette Webb, 
Mary Wilson, Lelia Massey, Frances Henley, 
and M. Esther Rogers. 

T.V.A. The first electrical equipment 
exhibit sponsored by the Electric Farm Home 
Authority and the T.V.A. was held in Tupelo, 
Mississippi, in May. Marie White and Eloise 
Davison met many of the Mississippi home 
economics teachers at that time. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City Nursery Schools. The Teach- 
ers College of Kansas City, under the direction 
of the F.E.R.A., has organized two nursery 
schools, one in the Woodland School, demon- 
stration center for the College, and the other in 
Northeast Junior High School. Louise Beth 
Wilson, director of parent education at Teach- 
ers College, is in charge. The homemaking 
department of the public schools is cooperating 
with both centers. Regular periods have been 
arranged for the students from the sixth grade 
through the junior and senior high schools to 
observe and participate. Since these nursery 
centers are in operation from Tuesday through 
Saturday of each week, schools not in the im- 
mediate vicinity are able to visit them on 
Saturdays. The elementary boys of the in- 
dustrial arts classes in the Woodland School 
and the boys in Northeast Junior High School 
have cooperated in repairing and constructing 
simple educationai equipment. 

St. Louis Adult Education in Homemaking. 
Belle Pollard, assistant state supervisor of home 
economics education, spent six weeks in St. 
Louis giving courses for homemakers and one 
for teachers of adult homemaking classes. It 
is hoped that similar courses will be offered as 
a part of the evening school program this fall. 

Home Project Camp. The Future Home- 
makers of Missouri attended the Home Project 
Camp near Versailles the first week in June. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The Association was represented at the A.H. 
E.A. meeting in New York by Edith Rhyne, 
president; Dr. Gladys Branegan, regional 
councilor; Esther Bowman; and Ella Crane, 
representing the Home Economics Club at 
Montana State College. Dr. Branegan and 
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Josephine Pollock attended the Iowa Confer- 
ence on Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion at Iowa City from June 19 to 21. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
The Association will be 25 years old on October 
9. The Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is participating in the elaborate plans 
now under way to make the meeting on Satur- 
day, October 6, a real celebration. 

The homemakers section under the able 
guidance of Mrs. Della Lutes has prepared a 
valuable leaflet for consumers which gives the 
homemaker a list of sources where she may 
receive correct information that will enable her 
to buy more intelligently. The list was pub- 
lished through the courtesy of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Agriculture. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Econcmics Associa- 
tion. The annual spring week-end meeting 
and frolic were held at Durham and Hampton 
Beach May 26 and 27 with Association mem- 
bers at the University of New Hampshire as 
hostesses. The Saturday program included 
luncheon at the college Commons; a talk by 
Harry W. Smith, head of the department of 
economics at the University, on “The Con- 
sumer in Our Modern Economic Society”’; 
round-table discussions on nutrition, clothing 
and textiles, home management, and the child; 
exhibits of historic costumes and illustrative 
material prepared by the home economics de- 
partment at the University; and tea at the 
home management house. Late in the after- 
noon everyone went to Hampton Beach, 26 
miles away. where dinner and lodging had been 
arranged at the Ashworth. The business meet- 
ing there was followed by an entertainment at 
which Katharine Baker of the New England 
Home Economics Association showed her 
moving pictures of the 1933 convention at Mil- 
waukee. Sunday morning trips were made to 
historic points in Portsmouth. 

Student Clubs. On Saturday, May 12, the 


state student clubs were entertained by the 
clubs of the Keene Normal and High Schools. 
Over 60 members attended. A well-organized 
social hour followed registration. Luncheon, 
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served by the Keene Normal School club mem- 
bers, preceded a business meeting at which the 
following officers were elected: president, Ruby 
Gruby, Keene; vice-president, Evelyn May- 
ville; secretary, Gwendolyn Cummings, La- 
conia; and treasurer, Natalie Butler. A talk 
on “What Is My Place in the Working World?” 
by Laura Sweet of the vocational guidance 
department of the Boston public schools was 
followed by group meetings, and the guests 
were later entertained at tea by the Keene 
High School club girls. 


NEW JERSEY 


Extension Service. Due to the growth in 
interest in parent education, the home eco- 
nomics extension service conducted a 3-day 
institute at Rutgers University to discuss with 
4-H club leaders, parents, and parent education 
leaders the new methods that have been devel- 
oped and the new situations in social life that 
have brought new problems to parents, particu- 
larly those who have adolescent children. 
Mrs. Marion F. McDowell, extension specialist 
in parent education, was responsible for the 
success of the institute. 

Marie C. Doermann, specialist in nutrition, 
is cooperating with the New Jersey E.R.A. on 
a part-time basis to help with the home eco- 
nomics problems of that organization. 

State Department of Public Instruction. 
Last winter the vocational division made a 
survey of lunch rooms in the public schools of 
the state. 

East Orange High School. The senior boys 
who last year requested and received instruc- 
tion in foods from the home economics depart- 
ment were particularly interested in the chemi- 
cal and physical changes in foods during prep- 
aration for the table; they gained an apprecia- 
tion of what is involved in the homemaker’s 
job, were eager to check their table manners 
and social behavior, and showed keen and in- 
telligent interest in budgeting the small income. 
A number of boys became interested in the 
vocational possibilities of food knowledge in 
managerial positions. Many more requests 
for similar instruction next year have come in 
than can possibly be handled. 

Trenton. Trenton reports an interesting 
method of meeting the problem of making cos- 
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tumes for a high school production through a 
Costume Club. The outstanding girl in each 
class was invited to become a member and to 
suggest three others. Interest has become so 
keen that there is now a waiting list. 
Woodridge. \ new department of home 
economics will be opened in the fall. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
Western District. The tenth annual meeting 
was held at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, with 
Dr. Ernest C. Hartwell, superintendent of 
schools, as guest speaker. Among the district 
associations of the state, this one ranks next in 
size to that of Greater New York. 

Rochester. Henrietta Straub of Fosdick- 
Masten-Park High School of Bufialo described 
her class work with boys at a departmental 
meeting in Rochester in the late spring. 

In September home economics departments 
will be opened at East and West High Schools. 

The Practical Arts Honor Society at Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School now has a Guild 
Room for meetings and permanent exhibits. 
The room contains a wall hanging of dull red 
Italian antique cloth appliqued with gold 
thread in an Italian Renaissance design by 
home economics girls. A runner for the re- 
fectory table and cushions in needlepoint are 
also being made. 

Syracuse University. The 18 girls in Not- 
tingham Cottage who spent a portion of each 
day last semester performing household duties 
to reduce living expenses maintained a con- 
sistently higher scholastic average than any 
other of the 24 dormitory groups. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 
Esther Latzke has resigned to become food 
economist for Armour’s in Chicago. 

Dorothy Lois Hatch, head of the art depart- 
ment, has accepted a similar position at the 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, for 
next year. Ann Brown of the University of 


Ohio will be her successor. 

Lucile Horton, accompanied by two active 
and two alumna members of Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron, attended the installation of a new chapter 
at Brookings, South Dakota, in May. 
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Emergency Nursery Schools. The nursery 
schools at Minot, Fargo, Grand Forks, James- 
town, Devils Lake, and Mandan have been 
continued through the summer months with 
180 children enrolled. Medical examinations 
have been given in five centers and mental 
tests in four. Counting the F.E.R.A. nurses 
who make the morning inspection, 33 persons 
were employed through this project. 

Extension Service. County 4-H Club camps 
were held during June and July in Stutsman, 
Ward, Burleigh, Williams, Barnes, and Cava- 
lier counties. A Recreation Institute with 
special emphasis on dramatic and play activi- 
ties was held in Walsh County at Park River 
the last week of July. Jack Stewart Knapp 
of the National Recreation Association was in 
charge of the program. 

Inez LaBossier, clothing specialist, has 
accepted a similar position at the State College, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, and assumed her 
duties July 1. 

Mary A. Mason, adviser on food require- 
ments for the F.E.R.A., was a campus visitor 
in June. She conferred with both extension 
workers and resident staff members. 


OHIO 


Cleveland Home Economics Association. 
The May meeting, arranged by the dietitians, 
was held at the Cleveland Club. Dr. Lee 
Ferguson of Western Reserve Medical School 
gave a very instructive talk on tuberculosis. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. The student club 
contributed recipes for a series of one-meal 
dishes to a local trade newspaper and thereby 
earned money toward the expenses of delegates 
to the A.H.E.A. meeting. 

Under a point system instituted by the club, 
two seniors were presented A.H.E.A. pins as a 
reward for points earned during their four 
years of membership. 

The cooperative house, which was opened 
last fall in charge of Marion Peake, ’32, had a 
very successful year. 

Sixteen members of the student club attended 
the regional conference of student clubs at 
Lake Erie College in March, and 22, the State 
Conference at Columbus in April. | 

Bowling Green State College. A_ large 
group enjoyed the home economics depart- 
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ment’s “Open House” last spring. There were 
displays of clothing, costume figurines, models 
of rooms, and special exhibits in nutrition and 
history of costume. The seniors served re- 
freshments. 

The Home Economics Club closed the year 
with a dinner at which Mrs. Robert Morris of 
Toledo spoke on “Where Do You Place Your 
Values?” 

Ohio State University. The Biennial Con- 
clave of Phi Upsilon Omicron was held at the 
University from June 20 to 22. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. This spring an 
honorary home economics fraternity, Alpha 
Alpha Kappa, was organized. Among the 
projects selected for next year are consumer 
education exhibits in the local stores. 

The Home Economics Club organized and 
conducted the first Regional Conference of 
Student Clubs in March. A good attendance 
of enthusiastic club members insured the con- 
tinuance of such conferences. 

In connection with exercises during Mother’s 
Day week-end, the department conducted a 
style show featuring the work of the regular 
classes. Sixty-seven girls modeled dresses, 
suits, or coats that they had made. 

Jessie McVey taught Miss Stannard’s cloth- 
ing classes at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, this summer. 

University of Akron. The Home Economics 
Club earned enough money by benefit parties 
and serving refreshments to send the new 
president, Maxine Caillet, to the A.H.E.A. 
convention in New York. 


OKLAHOMA 


State Department of Education. Confer- 
ences for training teachers in service were held 
in connection with summer schools in teacher 
training institutions. Courses in leadership 
for parents’ study groups were conducted in 
each of the six teachers’ colleges. A mimeo- 
graphed leaflet, ‘Leadership for Preschool 
Study Groups,” was prepared for these courses 
and the spring convention of the Oklahoma 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Northeastern State Teachers College. The 


nutrition class planned and served three lunch- 
eons to underweight college girls, instructed 
them as to the food required for maintenance 
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of adequate weight and health, showed how to 
calculate calorie requirements, and displayed 
charts and servings of common foods. 

University of Oklahoma. The second annual 
Open House in April attracted over 1100 visi- 
tors. All the various phases of homemaking 
were shown by exhibits and demonstrations in 
the home economics building and the practice 
home. Dean S. W. Reaves and Mrs. Reaves 
and Edna McDaniel were special guests at the 
spring banquet, also held in April. 

Out-of-state speakers at the State Vocational 
Conference on Homemaking, June 15 and 16, 
were Mabel V. Campbell of the University of 
Missouri who discussed ‘‘Consumer Problems,” 
and Alma Keys, supervisor of home economics 
and parent education in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
who presented “A Homemaking Program for 
the Whole Family.”” Lila M. Welch was in 
charge of the conference. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Drexel Institute. Students and faculty 
joined in paying tribute to Grace Godfrey, 
dean of the school of home economics, at the 
annual Drexel All Home Economics Night 
Dinner at the Sarah Drexel Van Rensselaer 
Dormitory on May 7. The dinner marked the 
fifteenth anniversary of her connection with 
the college. The speaker of the evening was 
Elisabeth Amery, supervisor of home economics 
in Maryland. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The twentieth annual meeting was held 
in Columbia on February 23 and 24. At the 
dinner meeting on Friday evening Margaret 
Edwards of the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina spoke on ““The Home 
as a Center,” and on Saturday morning Mr. 
Kelly, state high school supervisor, spoke on 
“What Shall We Do about the Present Crisis 
in Education?” Officers elected were: presi- 
dent, Thelma Mallard, Columbia; first vice- 
president, Sara Cragwall; second vice-president, 
Lavinia Corley; secretary-treasurer, Bessie 
Harper, Aiken. 

Student Clubs. The student club section 
held its annual meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Columbia, on February 25. The 
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president of the Home Economics Honorary 
Club at Winthrop College presided, and seven 
schools and colleges were represented. Will 
Lou Grey, supervisor of adult schools, spoke 
to the group on “Happy Homes on a Moderate 
Income.” 

Winthrop College. Dr. Lemo Dennis spent 
May 8 at the College. She spoke to the stu- 
dent body at chapel on ““Teaching Family Rela- 
tionships,’ and to the home economics seniors 
in the afternoon. 

Vocational Home Economics. Ninety teach- 
ers attended the annual meeting of vocational 
home economics teachers held in Columbia on 
March 8 in connection with the state teachers’ 
meeting. Salley Clowney presided and Sara 
Cragwall led a round-table discussion of the 
“Problem Project Method of Teaching,” and 
Miriam Lawrence one on “Personality Develop- 
ment.”” The home economics teachers joined 
the vocational group at luncheon on March 9 
when Dr. J. K. Wright, assistant commissioner 
of education, spoke. 


TENNESSEE 


George Peabody College for Teachers. Dr. 
Jessie B. Brodie spoke at the spring meeting 
of the Davidson County Dietetic Association. 

Helen Cullens, district home demonstration 
agent, supervised a canning school at the 
College in June. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. An 
animal experimentation laboratory has been 
added to the nutrition department. 

Mrs. Bernice Reaney Varber, head of the 
home economics department, has completed a 
study of extra-curricular activities at the 
Tennessee State Teachers College; it will be 
published as a part of the educational survey 
of the state. 

When the roof garden of the department was 
formally opened the Home Economics Club 
gave a reception in honor of the home economics 
seniors. 

Mary Campbell of the junior class has been 
elected president of the state student clubs. 

University of Tennessee. The school of 
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home economics cooperated with the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority of the T.V.A. by 
offering a course in Electricity in the Home 
during the summer under the direction of 
Eloise Davison and Mrs. Bennie Gartrell 
Danner, formerly research specialist in house- 
hold equipment, University of Georgia. 

University of Tennessee Junior College, 
Martin. All of the work of the Cooperative 
Dining Hall is carried on by students in the 
Cooperative Club with the assistance of two 
student managers, one of whom must be a 
graduate student in institutional management 
and the other a student who has finished two 
years of work. Theyplan the meals and assign 
duties to the students. Board has been re- 
duced approximately four dollars per month. 

Extension Service. About two hundred 
farm women attended the short course at the 
University of Tennessee. In addition to lec- 
tures, demonstrations, games, and singing there 
were trips to Norris and the Dam and to the 
Smoky Mountain National Park. 

The project “Clothes for Home Wear” has 
proved popular with home demonstration 
club women. Contests were held in over ten 
counties, and the winner was awarded a trip 
to Farm Women’s week in Knoxville. 


TEXAS 


Texas Technological College. Home eco- 
nomics enrollment for the summer session 
showed a 42 per cent increase over that of 
last year. 

Two dormitories are being constructed, one 
for men and one for women. Each will house 
approximately 350 students. 

Jonnie McCrery, head of the foods depart- 
ment, this summer toured the Scandinavian 
countries, Northern Russia, and France. 

The nursery school conducted each summer 
was again in charge of Catherine Landreth, 
assisted by Thalia Parker, an alumna who held 
the May-Reitzel Hopkins Fellowship in child 
development at the University of Texas. Miss 
Landreth did advanced work at the University 
of California last winter. 
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